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WILD  WESTS 
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•  \ 


Saving  the  Besieged  Soldiers 


BY  AN  OLD  SCOUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  HEARS  ABOUT  THE  BESIEGED  SOLDIERS. 

“ Hello,  Young  Wild  West!  If  this  don’t  beat  all! 
Here’s  ther  very  one  we  want.  Ther  Champion  Deadshot 
the  West  couldn’t  have  come  in  a  better  time,  if  he’d 
ied  ever  so  hard.  Hip,  hip,  hooray  !” 

The  speaker  was  a  muscular-looking  cowTboy,  who  stood 
rect  near  a  blazing  campfire,  around  which  were  seated 
dozen  or  more  men  of  his  kind.  He  wTas  looking 
traight  at  a  party  of  riders,  who  were  approaching  the 
3amp,  and  the  way  he  began  dancing  and  waving  his  som- 
orero  told  plainly  that  he  was  delighted. 

Riding  slightly  in  advance  of  the  approaching  party 
dashing-looking  boy,  whose  long  chestnut  hair  hung 
^  over  his  broad,  shapely  shoulders,  and  whose  every 
anner  indicated  that  he  was  something  just  a  trifle  above 
ae  average  run  of  human  beings. 

He  was  mounted  upon  a  superb  sorrel  stallion,  and  at- 
red  in  a  fancy  hunting  suit  of  buckskin,  he  looked  to  be 
very  inch  of  what  he  was — a  reckless,  dashing  boy  hero 
f  the  Wild  West. 

But  the  cowboy  had  called  his  name,  so  there  is  no  need 
going  into  details. 

Young  Wild  West,  the  Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West, 
rince  of  the  Saddle  and  wealthy  young  mine  owner,  has 
:en  too  long  before  the  average  reader  to  need  much  of  a 
ascription. 

Hi-  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  escapes  w^ere  many,  and 
though  still  but  a  boy  at  the  opening  of  this  story,  he 
almost  seemed  to  be  a  veteran  of  the  mountains  and 
plains.  / 

Riding  close  behind  the  dashing  young  deadshot  was 
his  sweetheart,  charming  Arietta  Murdock,  the  golden- 
haired  girl,  who  could  tame  a  wild  broncho  and  shoot  as 
well  as  the  average  cowboy. 


Next  came  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  well-known  scout, 
and  his  wife,  Anna;  and  following  them  were  Jim  Dart, 
the  boy  chum  of  our  hero,  and  his  sweetheart,  Eloise 
Gardner;  while  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  leading  two 
pack-horses,  were  Hop  Wah  and  Wing  Wah,  the  two 
Chinese  servants  of  the  party. 

The  scene  was  a  cattle  range  in  Western  New  Mexico, 
not  far  from  the  boundary  line  of  Arizona.  The  sun  had 
just  set  behind  the  mountain  range  to  the  west,  though 
the  sky  was  still  lit  up  by  a  crimson  and  yellow  glow. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  had  rounded  a  turn 
among  the  rocks  that  were  so  plentifully  scattered  in  the 
foothills  of  the  mountain  range,  and  the  cowboys  did  not 
see  them  until  they  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  their  camp. 

There  were  fifteen  of  them  in  the  bunch,  and  when 
their  leader,  Zack  Taylor,  uttered  the  words  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  our  story  they  all  turned  their  gaze  toward  the 
party  of  riders. 

The  next  minute  they  were  upon  their  feet,  swinging 
their  hats  and  shouting  a  true  cowboy  greeting  to  the 
party. 

It  happened  that  they  had  all  heard  of  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  two  partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim 
Dart. 

The  bright  colors  worn  by  the  girls  put  a  picturesque 
tint  to  the  party,  and  as  they  rode  up  to  the  cheering 
cowboys  and  halted  before  them  they  were  smiling  and 
showing  no  little  interest. 

“Well,  boys,  what  is  all  this  about?”  said  Young  Wild 
West,  speaking  in  the  cool  and  easy  way  that  had  partly 
been  the  means  of  making  him  famous.  “Anything 
wrong?” 

“You  bet  there  is,  Wild  !”  exclaimed  Zack  Taylor.  “But 
wait  till  I’ve  shook  hands  with  you  an’  your  pards,  an’ 
then  I’ll  tell  yer  all  about  it.  How  arc  yer,  anyhow?  I 
ain’t  seen  yer  in  fully  six  months.  You’re  all  lookin’  fine, 
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I  must  say !  An’  ther  gals  is  jest  as  putty  as  picters,  same 
as  they  always  was,  an’  always  will  be.  Whoopee!  Hooray 
fur  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  friends,  boys !” 

Once  more  a  cheer  went  up,  and  before  it  had  died  out 
they  were  busy  shaking  hands. 

Our  hero  met  so  many  cowboys  and  other  characters  of 
the  Wild  West  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  remember 
them  all;  but  he  did  remember  of  having  met  Zack  Tay¬ 
lor  in  Tucson  some  months  before. 

“Where  are  you  working  now,  Zack?”  he  asked. 

“I'm  ther  foreman  on  ther  Little  X  Ranch,  which  lays 
a  couple  of  miles  ther  other  side  of  ther  ridge  over  there,” 
was  the  reply.  “Say!  I'm  awful  glad  you’ve  come,  Wild. 
You  kin  help  us  out,  if  yer  will.”  ^ 

“You  can  bet  I  will,  Zack.  Tell  us  about  your  trouble.” 

“Well,  we’ve  been  pressed  inter  service.” 

“Pressed  into  service!  What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Why,  ther  colonel  over  at  ther  post  sent  two  men  to 
ther  ranch  this  mornin’  ter  git  us  men  ter  jine  in  with  a 
party  ter  go  an’  save  a.  detachment  of  twenty  soldiers, 
hemmed  in  in  a  canyon  up  around  Red  Butte  some¬ 
where.  They’ve  been  there  about  three  days  now,  so  they 
learned  by  a  messenger  what  managed  ter  git  away.  An’ 
they  ain't  got  rations  enough  ter  last  ’em  more  than  an¬ 
other  day.  They’ll'  be  starved  out,  even  if  they  don’t  all 
git  shot,  unless  help  gits  to  ’em.” 

“Have  the  Apaches  started  on  the  warpath  again?” 
asked  the  boy  coolly,  as  though  it  was  not  such  a.  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  news  he  was  hearing,  after  all. 

“  ’Paehes,  no !  It’s  a  big  gang  of  white  renegades  an’ 
Mexicans  what’s  got  ther  soldiers  in  ther  canyon.  This 
gang  has  been  cuttin’  up  fierce  around  these  diggin’s  fur 
ther  past  month,  an'  it  got  so  bad  that  they  serft  out  ther 
detachment  from  ther  post  ter  round  ’em  up.  But  the 
sneakin’,  murderan’  galoots  sorter  ketched  ther  soldiers 
in  a  trap,  an’  they  say  they  won’t  let  one  of  ’em  git  away 
alive.  There  was  thirtv-two  of  ther  soldiers  at  ther  start, 
an’  now  there’s  only  about  twenty.” 

“Jingo!  I  reckon  we  must  take  a  hand  in  this  game, 
boys,”  said  our  hero,  turning  to  Charlie  and  Jim. 

“You  bet!”  exclaimed  the  scout,  as  he  twisted  the  ends 
of  his  long,  black  mustache  and  nodded  his  head.  “I 
reckon  we’ll  soon  clean  up  ther  galoots,  if  we  kin  only  set 
eyes  on  ’em.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Jim,  who  never  had  a  great  deal 
to  say. 

“And  we  will  lend, a  hand,  too,  won’t  we,  girls?”  spoke 
up  golden-haired  Arietta,  as  she  looked  at  Anna  and 
Eloise. 

“Yes,”  came  the  reply;  “we  are  able  to  shoot  pretty 
well,  and  when  there  are  lives  in  danger  we  always  do  our 
part.”  \ 

It  was  the  scout's  wife  who  said  this,  though  Eloise  bore 
out  her  words  by  nodding. 

“Well,  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  well  fur  you  gals  ter  mix 
up  in  this  game,”  said  Zack  Taylor,  shaking  his  head,  as 
though  he  had  his  misgivings  about  such  a  plan. 

“Go  ahead  with  your  story,  Zack,”  said  our  hero*.  “About 
how  many  of  the  outlaws  are  there,  and  who  are  they 
led  by?” 

“There’s  nigh  fifty  »f  'gin,  I  reckon,  an'  they’re  under 


ther  lead  of  Deadly  Jack,  ther  notorious  outlaw,  which  is 
wanted  by  ther  sheriffs  of  three  counties,  an’  wanted  bad.” 

“Deadly  Jack,  eh?  Well,  that’s  a  new  name  to  me. 

But  that’s  all  right.  We’ll  go  with  you.” 

“Hooray,  boys!  Do  yer  hear  that?”  cried  the  foreman 
of  the  Little  X  Ranch.  “Young  Wild  West  is  goin’  ter 
be  our  leader,  an’  we’ll  soon  git  ther  soldiers  out  of  ther 
scrape  they’re  in.  Now,  if  that  corporal  would  only  come 
along  with  ther  rest  he  was  goin’  ter  pick  up,  we’d  be  all 
right.” 

Wild  questioned  Taylor  and  he  soon  learned  that  there 
had  been  but  a  few  soldiers  at  the  post  when  it  became 
known  that  Deadly  Jack  and  his  gang  were  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  had  all  been  sent  out,  save  the  half  a  dozen  that 
had  to  guard  the  place. 

A  corporal  had  been  sent  to  the  nearby  ranches  to 
organize  a  party  to  go  to  the  rescue,  and  he  had  brought 
a  wagon  containing  cavalry  carbines,  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  with  him. 

The  wagon  was  now  in  the  camp  of  the  fifteen  cowboys 
from  the  Little  X  Ranch. 

As  the  reader  knowrs,  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners  were  only  too  glad  to  be  of  assistance. 

They  had  made  names'  for  themselves  by  helping  those 
who  were  oppressed  and  standing  up  for  the  right,  wheth¬ 
er  it  meant  fight  or  not. 

Fighting  outlaws  had  no  terrors  for  them — in  fact  they 
liked  it  better  than  fighting  redskins. 

Our  hero  looked  over  toward  the  ridge  in  the  gathering 
darkness  and  found  that  it  was  fully  ten  miles  distant. 

That  meant,  according  to  what  the  foreman  had  said, 
that  the  ranch  lay  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  camp. 

If  they  went  on  to  the  ranch  much  time  would  be  lost, 
and  if  what  the  cowboy  foreman  said  was  right  the  quick¬ 
er  they  got  to  the  canyon  near  Red  Butte  the  better  it 
would  be. 

“How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  the  corporal 
will  be  along  with  the  rest  of  the  cowboys?”  Wild  asked 
Zack  Taylor. 

“He  ought  ter  be  here  afore  this,”  was  the  reply. 
“We’re  all  ready  ter  go.  But  I  reckon  we  could  wait  fur 
yer  ter  take  ther  gals  over  to  ther  ranch.” 

“Well,  they  seem  to  want  to  go  with  us,  so  I  think  I'll 
let  them.  We  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  grub,  so  that 
part  of  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“You  know  your  business.  Young  Wild  West,  If  you 
say  ther  gals  is  goin’,  they’re  goin’,  that’s  all.  It’s  up  ter 
you.” 

“I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  the  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  our  hero  laughed.  “  A  ou  people  simply  invited 
us  to  give  you  a  lift,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it.” 

“You'  11  find  out  putty  soon.  Jest  wait  till  more  of  ther 
boys  git  here.” 

Taylor  looked  at  his  companions  and  shook  his  head  in 
a  meaning  way. 

While  the  conversation  was  taking  place,  Hop  Wall,  the 
Chinaman,  who  was  called  the  “handy  man”  of  the  party, 
took  occasion  to  go  to  the  wagon  that  contained  the  sup¬ 
plies  that  had  been  sent  from  the  post. 

The  fact  was  that  Hop  had  a  failing,  and  that  was  that  < 
he  liked  whisky. 

He  had  many  good  qualities— far  more  than  ho  had  bad 
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ones — and  being  a  clever  sleight-of-hand  performer,  lie 
made  lots  of  fun  for  our  friends. 

But  now  Hop  wanted  a  drink,  and  it  struck  him  that 
if  there  was  any  in  the  camp  it  would  probably  be  in  the 
wagon. 

O 

He  edged  around  and  presently  got  a  chance  to  climb 
in  through  the  front  without  being  observed. 

Once  there,  he  began  feeling  around  for  a  demijohn, 
jug,  or  some  other  vessel  that  might  have  liquor  in  it. 

As  he  crept  further  back  on  top  of  the  pile  of  supplies, 
which  had  a  covering  of  blankets  over  them,  his  hand 
suddenly  came  in  contact  with  the  face  of  a  human  being. 

Hop  knew  what  it  was  the  moment  his  hand  touched 
the  face,  but  before  he  could  get  back  out  of  the  way  a 
yell  rent  the  air. 

“Allee  samee  shuttee  uppee !”  said  the  Chinaman ;  “me 
no  hurtee.” 

“Murder!  Help!  Look  out  dar!  Dere  is  a  t’ief  in  de 
wagon !”  yelled  the  person  who  had  been  disturbed. 

It  was  the  darky,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  post 
to  drive  the  mules  that  pulled  the  wagon. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  the  cowboys  when  the  disturbance  started,  but 
it  was  not  hard  for  anyone  to  guess  that  the  Chinaman 
had  crawled  in  the  wagon,  and  had  disturbed  the  sleeping 
darky. 

“What  are  you  doin’  in  there,  you  heathen  galoot?” 
roared  Cheyenne  Charlie,  rushing  to  the  wagon.  “Come 
out,  or  I’ll  send  some  hot  lead  in  there  after  yer !” 

Then  the  darky  yelled  louder  than  before,  and  the  next 
minute  he  scrambled  over  the  Chinaman  and  tumbled  out 
upon  the  ground. 

Hop  followed  him,  feeling  rather  simple,  but  he  put  on 
a  bold  front  and  exclaimed: 

“Lat  allee  light.  Me  hear  um  lillee  noise  in  um  wagon, 
and  me  tlink  um  lobber  lere  to  steal,  so  be.  Me  allee 
samee  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 
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“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Zack  Taylor.  “I  furgot  that 
ther  coon  was  in  there.  He’s  ther  driver  of  ther  wagon, 
Wild.  Your  Chinee  thought  he  was  stealin’  somethin’ ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

One  of  the  cowboys  lighted  a  lantern,  for  it  was  now 

dark. 

Hop  and  the  darky  had  risen  to  their  feet  and  they  now 
stood  looking  at  each  other  in  a  belligerent  way. 

“Gracious  sakes  alive !”  said  the  darky,  as  he  got  a  good 
look  at  the  person  who  had  disturbed  him  from  the  nap 
he  was  taking.  “It  am  a  common  heathen  Chinee !” 

“That’s  jest  what  it  is,  Murphy,”  the  foreman  an- 
-  we  red.  “He  thought  you  was  a  thief,  he  says.  He  must 
have  heard  yer  snorin’,  T  reckon.” 

“He  t’ink  I  a  t’ief,  an’  I  done  t’ink  he  a  t’ief,”  the 
darky  answered.  “Well,  I  want  him  to  understand  dat  I 
ai ra  gwine  to  have  no  Chinee  say  I  a  t’ief!  I’ll  fight 


“Yrou  wantee  fightee?”  queried  Hop,  pulling  a  big,  old- 
fashioned  six-shooter  from  under  his  loose-fitting  coat  and 
pointing  it  full  at  him. 

“Hold  on  dar!”  came  the  startled  cry.  “I’ll  take  dat 
back,  Mister  Chinee.” 

“Allee  light,”  and  Hop  put  away  the  weapon. 

The  situation  was  such  a  humorous  one  that  all  hapds 
had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  darky  got  out  of  Hop’s  way,  however,  as  he  no 
doubt  feared  that  he  was  likely  to  get  shot  if  he  did  not. 

“What  did  yer  call  ther  colored  galoot?”  Charlie  asked 
Taylor. 

“Murphy — that’s  what  he  said  his  name  was,”  retorted 
the  foreman.- 

“Well,  that’s  a  blamed  funny  name  fur  a  nigger,  I  must 
say.” 

“That’s  what  we  all  thought.  But  he  says  Murphy  is 
his  name,  so  we  had  ter  let  it  go  at  that.” 

The  scout  grinned,  for  he  thought  that  was  about  the 
most  comical  part  of  it  all. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  sounds  of  horses’  hoofs  came 
to  the  ears  of  those  at  the  camp. 

“Ther  corporal  is  cornin’  with  ther  rest  of  ther  boys  he’s 
picked  up,  I  reckon,”  said  Taylor.  “Are  yer  ready  ter 
strike  out  with  us  right  away,  Wild?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “I  reckon  our  horses  can  stand 
it.  They  had  it  pretty  easy  to-day,  since  we  did  not  break 
camp  until  early  this  afternoon.  We’ll  go  with  you  to 
save  the  besieged  soldiers,  and  you  can  bet  that  we’ll  do 
it,  too !” 

The  corporal  soon  appeared,  bringing  with  him  six  cow¬ 
boys,  which  number  was  all  he  could  pick  up  in  the  hurry 
he  was  in. 

“They’re  from  Dadson’s,  boys,”  said  Zack  Taylor.  “I 
know  ’em  all,  too.  They’re  all  right!” 

Then  the  cowboys  broke  into  a  cheer,  and  the  new¬ 
comers  joined  in. 

They  all  knew  just  what  was  required  of  them,  and 
they  were  more  than  willing  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

Young  Wild  West  quickly  looked  them  over,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  tha^they  were  of  the  real  fighting  kind 
of  cowboys,  and  that  was  just  what  was  wanted. 

When  Zack  Taylor  had  introduced  them  all  the  corporal 
pointed  to  the  wagon  and  said : 

“There’s  more  than  enough  carbines  for  you.  Come 
and  get  fitted  out.” 

Though  the  majority  of  them  were  not  used  to  handling 
a  rifle,  they  could  shoot  well  enough,  and  knowing 
that  they  were  likely  to  have  plenty  of  fighting  on  hand, 
they  stepped  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  got  supplied. 

“Now  then,”  observed  Taylor,  nodding  at  the  crowd, 
“I’m  goin’  ter  tell  yer  somethin’.  lrer  have  got  ter  have 
a  leader,  an’  since  Young  Wild  West  has  been  good 
enough  ter  promise  ter  go  with  us  an’  save  ther  besieged 
soldiers,  I  propose  that  we  elect  him  our  captain.  All 
in  favor  of  that  sing  out !” 

A  yell  of  approval  went  up,  making  the  echoes  ring. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  it  was  unanimous,  too, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  for  Wild  to  accept  the 
honor  and  responsibility. 
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But  lu?  would  have  much  rather  acted  as  an  adviser  to 
a  captain,  or  a  lieutenant  of  the  army. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  corporal  to  lead  them, 
so  when  the  cowboys  crowded  around  him,  showing  their 
deliglrt  because  he  had  been  selected  to  lead  them,  he 
smiled  and  said : 

“All  right,  boys.  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  with  you.  I 
hope  you  will  behave  right,  for  there  is  nothing  like  good 
discipline  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Now  then,  I  am  going  to 
create  a  name  for  this  crowd.  I  am  going  to  call  you  the 
‘Cowboy  Cavalry.’  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Taylor,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
“Three  cheers  fur  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry, 
boys !” 

Charlie  and  Jim  joined  in  this  time,  and  the  cheering 
was  loud  and  long. 

“Well,  this  is  what  I  call  rather  sudden,  but  I  reckon 
I  won’t  go  back  on  you,  boys,”  said  Wild.  “I’ll  lead  you, 
and  if  we  don’t  save  the  soldiers,  and  make  the  outlaws  a 
sick  lot,  I’ll  miss  my  guess,  that’s  all.  Zack  Taylor,  I’ll 
appoint  you  my  lieutenant,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  and 
Jim  Dart  will  be  my  special  scouts.  I  reckon  that  will 
be  about  all.  The  corporal  will  be  in  charge  of  the  wagon, 
of  course,  as  he  was  sent  out  with  it.” 

The  corporal  nodded. 

“That  is  all  I  am  here  for,”  he  said.  “But,  of  course,  1 
can  be  counted  on  to  do  my  part  of  the  fighting.  I  hope 
we  will  get  to  the  boys  soon.  I  have  dear  friends  among 
them.” 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  had  eaten  an  early 
supper,  and  as  they  had  not  covered  a  great  distance  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  they  had  set  out  when  it  was  over,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  a  spot  wrhere  there  was  water  before  going  into 
camp  for  the  night. 

That  was  how  they  happened  to  come  upon  the  cowboy 
camp. 

But  now  they  were  just  as  eager  to  go  on  through  the 
dark  as  any  in  the  party,  for  they  had  a  destination  in 
view,  and  it  was  over  fifty  miles  from  the  spot. 

Since  he  had  taken  command  of  what  he  called  his 
Cowboy  Cavalry  Wild  meant  to  use' them  right,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  going  to  make  them  do  as  he  wanted 
them  to. 

“We  will  put  in  four  hours  to-night,”  he  said  to  Tay¬ 
lor;  “and  then  we’ll  go  into  camp.  That  will  fix  it  so  we 
ought  to  strike  the  gang  of  outlaws  some  time  during  the 
forenoon.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  was  thi  reply.  “I  reckon  you 
know  jest  what  ter  do,  all  right.” 

In  that  part  of  the  country  it  was  really  much  better 
to  travel  in  the  night  than  when  the1  hot  sun  was  shining, 
even  though  it  was  late  in  the  Fall  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write. 

Winter  in  Arizona  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  such 
by  people  from  the  North. 

As  the  Cowboy  Cavalry  rode  along  Hop  Wall  managed 
to  get  close  to  the  driver  of  the  wagon,  and  the  two  soon 
became  quite  intimate. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  darky  invited  him  to  ride 
on  the  seat  with  him,  and  hitching  his  own  horse  behind 
the  wagon.  Hop  turned  the  pack-horse  over  to  his  brother 
and  accepted  the  invitation, 


This  was  just  what  he  wanted,  too,  and  he  began  flat¬ 
tering  Murphy,  as  he  was  called,  at  a  great  rate. 

“You  velly  nicee  niggee  man,”  he  said  at  length;  "me 
likee  you  allee  samee  you  my  blother.” 

“Dat  am  all  right,  Hop,”  was  the  reply.  “Ise  mighty 
glad  you  done  like  me;  but  what  for  you  call  me  nigger? 
Dat  name  don’t  sound  nice  to  me.  Coon  is  all  right,  but 
nigger  is  bad?  Ise  done  got  a  black  skin,  I  knoiv,  but 
dal  don’t  say  dat  I  am  a  nigger.” 

“Allee  light;  me  no  callee  you  niggee  some  more,  len. 
You  allee  samee  vely  nicee  coon,  Murphy.” 

“An’  youse  ’pears  to  be  a  mighty  fine  Chinee,  Hop.”  ' 

“Me  allee  light.  If  me  havee  lillee  tanglefoot  me  allee 
samee  givep  you  lillee  dlink.  But  me  no  gottee.” 

Hop  shook- his  head,  sadly.  - 

“Say !”  whispered  the  darky,  holding  his  liand  before 
his  mouth.  “If  you  don’t  tell  de  corporal  Ise  will  git 
somethin’  to  drink.” 

“Me  no  tellee,  Murphy.” 

“Take  de  lines,  den.  Watch  out  for  de  corporal,  Hop.” 

“Allee  light.” 

Murphy  crawled  back  into  the  wagon. 

In  about  three  minutes  he  came  back,  a  bottle  in  his 
hand. 

“Dis  very  good  brandy  to  be  used  in  case  of  sickness,” 
he  explained.  “We  both  take  a  little  drink,  an’  de  cor¬ 
poral  won’t  know  it.”* 

“Allee  light,”  answered  the  Chinaman,  and  then  with¬ 
out  anything  more  in  the  line  of  an  invitation,  he  re¬ 
moved  the  cork  and  took  a  good  pull  from  the  bottle. 

It  was  stronger  stuff  than  he  usually  got  around  the 
mining  camps,  but  Hop  had  a  stomach  that  would  stand 
about  anything  going  in  that  line,  and  a  head  that  did  not 
get  muddled  very  quick,  either. 

He  passed  the  bottle  to  the  darky,  who  took  a  drink, 
and  then  Hop  asked  for  it  again. 

“Me  no  wantee  dlink  some  more;  me  wantee  see  how 
muchee  we  dlink,  so  be,”  he  explained. 

He  made  out  that  he  was  trying  to  see  how  much  had 
been  taken  from  the  bottle,  and  then  said : 

“Takee  and  allee  samee  putee  backee,  Murphy.” 

A  bottle  was  passed  to  the  darky,  but  it  was  not  the 
same  one. 

Hop  had  cleverly  substituted  an  empty  one  that  he 
had  in  one  of  the  pockets  his  coat  contained,  and  he  had 
the  brandy  to  use  later  on. 

Half  an  hour  later  Murphy  thought  it  about  time  they 
had  another  drink. 

It  happened  that  there  had  been  no  cork  in  the  bottle 
Hop  gave  him,  and  when  he  found  it  empty  he  was  not  a 
little  frightened. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTLAWS. 

It  will  be  in  order  for  us  to  find  out  something  obout 
the  gang  of  desperadoes  that  had  the  soldiers  jxuinod  in 
the  canyon. 

Deadly  Jack,  the  leader,  was  an  old  hand,  but  had 
adopted  a  new  name. 
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While  he  had  never  led.  a  band  of  criminals  before,  he 
had  always  felt  as  though  he  was  capable  of  doing  it,  and 
when,  by  the  merest  kind  of  chance,  he  got  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

He  was  a  total  stranger  to  them  when  he  met  four 
fugitives  from  justice. 

The  four  had  committed  murder,  arson  and  rob.bery, 
and  they  were  being  pursued  by  a  sheriff  and  half  a  dozen 
deputies. 

Deadly  Jack — though  he  did  not  call  himself  by  that 
name  at  the  time — met  them,  and,  true  to  his  nature,  he 
took  the  side  of  the  wrong. 

He  fought  so  fierce  and  shot  so  straight  that  he  killed 
the  sheriff  and  two  of  his  men,  and  put  the  rest,  to  flight. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fugitive  scoundrels  gave  him  the 
name  of  Deadly  Jack,  and  they  thanked  him  heartily  for 
liis  interference  in  their  behalf. 

The  result  was  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
band,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stealing  all  they  could,  and 
making  war  against  all  who  might  oppose  them. 

Deadly  Jack  was  elected  captain,  of  course,  and  then 
they  set  about  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  when  our 
story  opens  we  find  just  forty-five  cruel,  heartless  villains 
composing  it. 

The  messenger  from  the  besieged  soldiers  had  told  the 
truth,  in  every  sense,  when  he  reported  the  position  of  the 
brave  fellows. 

It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  he  got  out  of  the  canyon 
and  reached*  the  post,  but  he  did. 

The  band  of  outlaws  missed  him  as  he  made  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  steal  by  them,  and  thus  it  was  that  word  of  the 
siege  reached  the  post,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  Young 
Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry  being  formed. 

Deadly  J ack  and  his  men  did  not  know  that  news  of  the 
situation  had  gone  forth,  so  they  were  simply  taking  it 
easy,  waiting  for  the  soldiers  to  either  starve  or  give  up 
and  be  slaughtered  by  them. 

One  of  the  oaths  that  each  member  of  the  band  had 
taken  was  that  he  would  always  make  it  a.  point  to  slay 
anyone  who  might  try  to  capture  or  slay  him. 

There  was  the  point  right  in  force  now. 

The  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  look  for  the  band  of  out¬ 
laws,  and  that  meant  that  they  would  either  kill  or  cap¬ 
ture  them,  if  they  got  the  chance. 

Deadly  Jack  had  proved  to  be  a  very  competent  leader, 
too,  and  his  cleverness  enabled  him  to  trap  the  troops  in 
a  little  canvon  that  ended  in  a  cul  de  sac;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  looked  to  be  a  canyon,  but  was  really  nothing 
more  than  a  pocket  extending  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
and  ending  abruptly,  as  though  a  huge  wedge  had -been 
used  to  make  it,  and  had  been  unable  to  go  any  further. 

There  was  no  water  here,  and  the  barren  waste  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  was  surely  enough  to  discourage  the  be¬ 
sieged  men.  ' 

It  was  a  detachment  of  the  infantry  that  had  been  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  outlaws,  and 
when  they  were  caught  by  the^illains  they  stood  no  show 
to  get  away,  as  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been 
mo  anted.  . 

The  result  was  that  they  Took  to  the  canyon,  after  los¬ 
ing  several  men,  only  to  find  themselves  trapped. 

Deadly  Jack  hud  pitched  his' camp  right  before  the 


mouth  of  the  cul  de  sac.  The  rocks  and  boulders  that 
were  scattered  about  afforded  liis  men  ample  shelter  from 
the  bullets  of  the  besieged  party,  and  if  the  soldiers  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  they  would  only  be  shot  down  as  fast 
as  they- showed  themselves,  for  the  outlaws  were  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  firearms  of  the  latest  and  best  pattern. 

While  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry  was  on  the 
way  to  the  scene  Deadly  Jack  was  taking  it  very  easy  in 
his  camp. 

He  had  six  men  posted  where  they  could  watch  every 
move  of  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  came  near  the  outlet,  so 
his  mind  was  at  ease  on  that  score. 

He  sat  before  the  tent  that  had  been  captured  from 
the  soldiers,  the  picture  of  contentment — brutal  content¬ 
ment,  we  may  say,  for  there  was  little  else  than  the  brute 
about  him.  * 

Big  and  powerful,  he  looked  as  though  he  would  be  a 
formidable  foe,  indeed,  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  person  to 
meet  him  single-handed.  His  face  was  hardly  that  of  a 
typical  villain’s,  though  his  eyes  were  shifty  and  sinister 
when  he  looked  one  in  the  face. 

He  was  ignorant,  too;  but  this  was  offset  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  mountaineer,  and  his  education  in  villainy, 
which  ipust  have  begun  when  he  first  learned  how  to 
talk. 

He  was  puffing  away  at  a  pipe  when  one  of  his  most 
trusted  men  came  up  and  said: 

“Well,  Cap’n  Jack,  why  can’t  we  have  a  little  game  of 
euchre  ter  pas^  away  ther  time  ?  Ther  soldiers  is  mighty 
quiet  jest  now.  I  reckon  they  must  be  tryin’  ter  sleep, 
so  they’ll  furgit  about  what’s  coinin’  ter  ’em.  They  sar- 
tainly  can’t  have  more’n  enough  grub  ter  give  ’em  a  slim 
breakfast  in  ther  morain’.  As  to  ther  water  they  had, 
that  must  be  about  gone  now.” 

“1  guess  you’re  about  right,  Robie,”  replied  the  leader, 
nodding  his  head.  “Well,  if  you  want  to  play  a  game  of 
euchre  to  pass  the  time  away,  call  Acker  and  Big  M^tt, 
and  we’ll  make  it  a  four-handed  game.” 

“All  right,  Cap.” 

Robie  quickly  called  the  two  men  named,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  play  cards  with 
Deadly  Jack. 

Big  Matt  had  been  nicknamed  rightly,  for  he  was  fully 
six-feet-four  in  heighth  and  built  in  proportion. 

He  was  really  the  “strong  man”  of  the  crowd,  and  his 
ability  as  a  wrestler  was  unquestioned. 

But  as  a  gun-fighter  he  wa^  below  the  average,  since  he 
not  only  could  not  hit  the  mark  every  time  he  fired,  but 
was  something  of  a  coward,  especially  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  danger. 

Next  to  him,  Deadly  Jack  was  the  biggest  man  in  the 
crowd,  both  in  heighth  and  weight. 

But  he  was  known  to  be  a  fighter,  too,  and  his  strong 
will  made  him  the  leader. 

The  man  who  had  proposed  the  game  got  the  cards,  and 
then  the  four  sat  down  around  a  flht  rock  that  just  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  a  table. 

“We’ll  chuck  around  fur  partners,”  said  the  leader,  as 
he  shuffled  the  cards.  “That’s  ther  best  way  ter  do  it. 
An’  we’ll  play  fur  a  dollar  a  side;  that’ll  make  it  more 
interestin’.” 
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They  all  nodded  to  this,  for  they  were  gamblers,  any¬ 
how,  and  they  had  money  in  plenty. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Big  Matt  to  be  the  captain’s  part¬ 
ner,  so  they  took  their  proper  places  about  the  flat  rock 
and  then  the  game  began. 

As  has  been  said,  six  of  the  outlaws  were  on  guard. 
But  two  more  had  been  sent  out  to  do  some  scouting,  so 
they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  surprise,  in  case  help  for 
the  besieged  party  should  arrive. 

The  game  of  euchre  had  just  got  started  nicely  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  two  scouts  coming  in. 

They  had  with  them  a  team  of  mules  and  a  wagon,  as 
well  as  three  prisoners! 

Deadly  Jack  sprang  to  his  feet,  letting  his  cards  drop 
to  the  ground. 

“What’s  this?”  he  demanded. 

“Well,  Cap,”  answered  one  of  the  scouts,  “we  come 
across  this  outfit,  an’  we  thought  we  had  better  take 
charge  of  it  an’  bring  it  ter  you.” 

“Yer  done  jest  right.  What  have  yer  got  there?  A 
man  an’  a  woman  an’  a  gal !  By  thunder !  she’s  a  good- 
lookin’  gal,  too !  An’  she  ain’t  more’n  twenty,  if  she’s 
that.  Come  here,  so  I  kin  git  a  good  look  at  yer,  gal !” 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed,  showing  that  she  was  not  as 
timid  as  the  average  of  her  sex,  and  then  stamping  her 
foot,  defiantly,  she  exclaimed: 

“I  demand  that  we  be  released  right  away.  If  you  are 
robbers,  we  have  not  enough  money  for  you  to  bother 
with.  We  are  simply  traveling  to  Silver  City,  where  we 
have  relatives  waiting  for  us.  We  could  not  afford  to  go 
by  rail,  so  we  came  this  way,  fetching  along  the  articles 
we  needed.  Don’t  think  you  can  frighten  us,  because  you 
can’t.” 

Deadly  Jack  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  broke  into  a  harsh  laugh. 

“Spunky,  ain’t  she?”  he  said,  turning  to  his  three  men 
of  the  euchre  game.  “That’s  what  I  like  ter  see.  I 
would,n’t  give  a  rap  fur  a  woman  that  didn’t  diave  some 
spunk  in  her.  Jest  make  ’em  understand  that  they’re 
prisoners,  an’  that  they  ain’t  goin’  ter  git  away  till  I  git 
good  an’  ready  ter  let  ’em  go,  boys.  If  ther  gal  goes  ter 
cuttin’  up  jest  tie  her,  that’s  all.” 

“You  villain,  you !”  cried  the  girl.  “You  will  be  sorry 
for  this.  You  will - ” 

“Hush,  Sallie,”  cautioned  the  man  captive,  who  wTas  no 
doubt  her  father.  “Yer  won’t  gain  nothin’  by  talkin’  that 
way.  Maybe  when  they  find  out  that  we’re  only  poor' 
folks,  try  in’  our  best  ter  git  ter  Silver  City  an’  jine  our 
relatives  an’  friends,  they’ll  be  easy  on  us.  Don’t  go  ter 
sayin’  things  that  won’t  do  no  good.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  a  little  sense,  I  must  say,”  said  Dead¬ 
ly  Jack,  nodding  to  the  man.  “I*  reckon  you  know  about 
how  ther  thing  stands.  But  afore  we  go  any  further,  I 
want  ter  ask  yer  if  yer  ever  heard  of  Deadly  Jack?” 

“Never  did,”  declared  the  traveler,  shaking  his  head. 

“Well,  if  yer  didn’t,  I’m  Deadly  Jack,  an’  I’m  ther 
worst  galoot  what  ever  led  a  band  of  outlaws.  We  don’t 
care  nothin’  fur  law  or  order,  an’  we  always  takes  pleasure 
in  killin’  our  enemies.  We’ve  got  about  thirty  soldiers 
back  there,  an’  there  ain't  one  of  ’em  what’s  goin’  ter  git 
out  alive !  Now,  yer  know  what  kind  of  a  gang  you’ve  fell 
in  with,  I  reckon.” 


HOP  CREATES  A  LITTLE  PUN  AND  EXCITEMENT. 

We  will  now  return  to  Hop  and  the  darky. 

The  clever  Chinaman  had  fooled  Murphy  easily  when 
he  exchanged  the  empty  bottle  for  the  one  that  contained 
the  brandy,  and  as  the  darky  found  the  bottle  empty  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

“You  done  put  de  cork  in  tight,  Hop?”  he  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

“Me  puttee  in  velly  muchee  tightee,”  was  the  truthful 
reply. 

“Well,  it  must  have  come  out.  De  bottle  am  empty.” 

“Allee  samee  leakee  outee.  Lat  too  bad,  so  be:  we 

i 

might  better  havee  dlink  um  tanglefoot.” 

“  Yes,  dat  am  so.  But  what  will  de  corporal  say  when 
he  done  find  it  out?” 

“Lat  be  allee  light.  He  no  knowee  who  takee.  You 
allee  samee  gittee  ’notlier  bottle,  so  be.” 

Murphy  shook  his  head. 

Evidently  he  ^as  afraid  to,  as  he  thought  he  had  more 
than  was  good  for  him  already. 

But  Hop  had  a  very  persuasive  way  about  him,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  darky  gave  in. 

He  brought  out  another  bottle  which  had  a  foil  seal 
over  the  cork. 

“Ise  almost  afraid  to  open.dis  one.  Hop,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  “De  corporal  will  sure  find  it  out.” 

“Lat  allee  light;  if  he  findee  outee,  you  tellee  lat  me 
must  havee  takee;  me  no  ’flaid.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  ter  do  dat,  but  I  done  s’pose  I'll  have 
ter,  if  it  gits  to  de  p’int.” 

“Lat  allee  light;  me  no  care  for  um  colpolal;  he  no 
makee  muchee,  so  be.” 

To  show  him  hew  little  he  did  care,  the  clever  China¬ 
man  took  the  bottle  from  the  darky’s  hand  and  tore  away 
the  seal. 

Then  his  pocket  corkscrew  was  put  at  work  and  the  cork 
w'as  quickly  extracted. 

Knowing  that  this  was  about  the  last  chance  he  would 
get  at  it,  Hop  took  an  extra  good  pull  at  it. 

The  brandy  being  stronger  than  the  average  stuff  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  it  took  a  pretty  good  effect 
on  him. 

It  was  the  same  with  Murphy. 

He  took  a  great  deal  more  than  he  should  have  done. 

Between  them,  they  drank  about  half  the  second  bottle 
before  putting  it  awray. 

Murphy  fell  asleep  and  the  team  went  along  of  its  own 
accord. 

Then  Hop  fell  back  into  a  comfortable  position  and  he. 
too,  went  to  sleep. 

As  the  team  kept  right  along  with  the  rest,  it  was  not 
until  the  halt  was  made  at  twelve  o'clock  that  they  wore 
discovered. 

It  was  the  corporal  who  made  the  discovery,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  driver  asleep,  and  dead  drunk,  he  proceeded  to 
use  him  roughly. 

He  threw'  him  out  of  the  wagon  and  then  proceeded  to 
kick  him,  so  that  he  might  wake  him  up.  as  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  guess  where  the  darky  had  obtained  his  liquor. 
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When  lie  found  the  sleeping  Chinaman  he  was  just  in 
the  sort  of  humor  to  use  him  as  he  had  done  the  darky, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  at  it. 

“Hip  hi!”  yelled  Hop,  as  he  hit  the  ground  pretty  hard. 
“Whattee  mattee  ?” 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  quickly  rushed  to 
the  spot  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

The  corporal  stopped  kicking  the  Chinaman  and  briefly 
explained. 

“All  right,”  said  our  hero.  “Go  on  and  give  it  to  him. 
He  can't  seem  to  let  liquor  alone.” 

“'This  was  the  very  best  of  brandy,  too,”  explained  the 
corporal.  “I  was  ordered  to  fetch  it  along  to  be  used  in 
case  we  saved  the  soldiers,  and  they  needed  it  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.” 

“Go  ahead  an’  lick  tlier  yaller  galoot,”  urged  Charlie. 
“'He  needs  it.” 

But  Hop  was  not  going  to  be  kicked  around  any  more 
than  he  could  help. 

The  handling  he  had  received,  and  the  nap  before  it, 
had  sufficed  to  sober  him  considerably. 

As  the  corporal  made  for  him,  to  give  him  an  extra 
kick  or  two,  he  reached  out  and  caught  him  by  the  ankle. 

A  quick  ^ptill  and  he  whs  rolling  on  the  ground. 

Then  Hop  mixed  it  up  with  him  for  about  a  minute — 
or  he  made  out  that  he  was. 

Really  he  was  only  slipping  two  or  three  articles  in  the 
corporal’s  pockets. 

When  he  had  done  this  he  ran  away  and  took  charge  of 
the  pack-horse  he  had  left  with  his  brother. 

The  incident  soon  blew  over,  after  our  hero  had  talked 
with  the  corporal  a  few  minutes. 

Then  the  work  of  putting  the  camp  in  shape  was  hur¬ 
ried  through. 

When  it  was  all  done  the  corporal  thought  he  would 
have  a  short  smoke  before  turning  in,  so  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  to  find  his  pipe. 

The  next  minute  he  uttered  an  agonized  shriek,  and 
pulling  the  hand  from  the  pocket,  found  a  wriggling 
snake  clinging  to  it! 

The  mouth  of  the  serpent  was  holding  to  one  of  his 
lingers,  that  was  certain. 

“Murder !”  shouted  the  corporal,  dancing  about,  and 
trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  hurl  the  snake  from  him. 

Hop  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  him. 

He  seized  the  snake  and  quickly  had  it  away  from  him. 

Then  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  and  jnade  out  that  he 
-was  jumping  upon  it. 

But  he  was  not,  since  it  was  only  a  snake  made  of  rub¬ 
ber,  and  he  had  put  it  in  the  man’s  pocket,  just  to  play 
a  trick  on  him. 

This  was  to  pay  for  the  kicking  he  had  received. 

A  couple  of  bent  pins  placed  where  the  mouth  of  the 
snake  was  supposed  to  be  had  done  the  “biting”  when  the 
corporal  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  his  fingers  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  rubber  snake. 

Hop  had  not  figured  on  it  hanging  fast  to  his  hand,  so 
he  was  more  than  pleased  at  his  revenge. 

“Me  killed”  he  said,  when  he  had  done  stamping 
about,  and  had  slipped  the  rubber  snake  back  into  his  own 
pocket.  “Me  allee  samee  savee  um  life,  so  be.” 

“Some  brandy — quick!”  moaned  the  frightened  man. 


Murphy  thought  it  his  chance  to  make  himself  right 
with  the  corporal,  so  he  hastened  and  brought  the  bottle 
lie  and  Hop  had  partly  emptied. 

It  was  drained  to  the  very  last  drop  by  the  frightened 
man. 

Then  Wild  made  an  investigation,  and  not  finding  the 
remains  of  anything  like  a  snake  where  Hop  had  been 
stamping  on  the  ground,  he  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the 
clever  Chinaman’s  tricks  that  had  been  played. 

He  questioned  him  sharply,  and  Hop  ‘admitted  it. 

But  not  until  the  corporal  had  been  shown  the  trick 
snake  (did  he  get  over  his  fright. 

Then  the  overdose  of  brandy  took  effect  on  him  and  he 
went  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  good  laugh  among  the  cowboys  when  they 
learned  what  had  happened. 

While  they  had  a  certain  respect  for  the  man  in  uni¬ 
form,  they  enjoyed  the  joke,  just  the  same. 

They  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  Chinaman  then,  but  he 
refused  to  show  up  again  that  night. 

After  a  while  all  save  the  two  men  on  guard  turned  in 
and  went  to  sleep. 

At  daylight  they  were  aroused  at  the  order  of  our  hero, 
and  then  a  hurried  breakfast  was  prepared. 

The  corporal  was  still  in  a  sort  of  daze  from  the  effects 
of  the  brandy,  and  he  appeared  rather  sheepish  when  he 
found,  that  nearly  everyone  he  caught  looking  at  him  had 


a  grin. 


But  the  corporal’s  troubles  were  not  yet  over. 

Hop  had  placed  something  besides  the 1  snake  in  his 
pocket. 

He  had  dropped  in  two  loaded  cigars. 

After  breakfast  the  victim  discovered  them. 

It  happened  that  he  generally  carried  cigars  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  remember  of  having  any  in  his  pockets 
just  then,  so  when  he  found  them  he  was  surprised. 

“I  must  have  got  them  from  the  box  while  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  brandy,”  he  thought.  “Well,  I’ll 
smoke  one,  anyhow.” 

Just  then  Cheyenne  Charlie  happened  to  walk  up. 

The  corporal  promptly  offered  him  the  other  cigar. 

Charlie  took  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

They  both  lighted  up,  having  eaten  their  breakfast,  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  get  ready  to  break  camp  and  get 
after  the  outlaws. 

But  before  they  had  parted  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet  the 
corporal’s  cigar  exploded  with  the  report  of  a  shotgun. 

Charlie  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  then 
his  went  off. 

“Great  gimlets !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  himself.  “Ther  heathen  galoot  must  have  give  him 
them  cigars !  An’  ter  think  that  I  was  fool  enough  ter 
git  nipped  !  I’ll  fix  him  !” 

He  made  a  dive  for  Hop,  who  had  been  watching  what 
was  going  on,  and  then  a  lively  chase  followed. 

But  Wild  saved  the  Chinaman  from  being  harmed,  and 
then  a  good  laugh  was  had. 

The  cowboys  were  delighted  over  it,  and  they  took 
pains  to  get  well  acquainted  with  the  clever  Chinaman. 

But  perhaps  some  of  them  might  wish  they  had  not  got 
so  well  acquainted  with  him,  for  Hop  was  a  veritable 
fiend  at  gambling,  and  if  he  got  them  to  play  cards  with 
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him  the  chances  were  that  they  would  soon  be  cleaned 
out. 

Wild  allowed  ample  time  for  all  hands  to  get  down  to 
the  business  they  had  on  hand  and  then  he  passed  the 
word  to  begin  the  march  to  the  besieged  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOP  STRIKES  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  OUTLAWS. 

Wild  knew  it  would  not  be  so  very  long  before  they 
would  reach  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  outlaw  band.  He  had  received  enough  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  corporal  to  know  that. 

The  flat-topped  peak  that  was  called  Red  Butte  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  miles  away  when  they  set  out  that 
morning. 

‘‘Keep  your  eyes  open,  boys,”  he  said  to  the  cowboys. 
“When  we  get  a  little  nearer  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  We 
are  not  going  to  ride  right  up  and  let  the  sneaking  coyotes 
take  us  by  surprise.  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  and 
I’ll  let  you  know  what  it  is  when  the  proper  time  comes.” 

“All  right,  Wild.  What  you  say  is  bound  ter  go,”  re-, 
plied  Zack  Taylor.  “We  elected  you  captain,  an’  we’re 
goin’  ter  stick  by  yer.” 

One  thing  about  it  was  that  the  outlaws  could  hardly 
see  them  approaching  unless  they  were  at  a  very  high 
spot,  as  the  country  was  pretty  broken,  and  plenty  of 
timber  was  in  evidence. 

When  they  had  covered  about  ten  miles  our  hero 
thought  it  about  time  to  put  his  scheme  into  effect. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  he  and  his  two 
partners,  with  the  girls  and  the  two  Chinamen,  should  go 
right  on,  as  though  they  were  simply  traveling,  while  the 
Cowboy  Cavalry  should  swing  off  to  the  left  and  gradually 
work  around  from  the  other  side. 

There  was  Red  Butte  not  more  than  five  miles  ahead  of 
them,  and  the  canyon  in  which  the  soldiers  were  penned 
was  right  near  it. 

When  Wild  told  his  plan  to  the  cowboys  they  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  good  one,  save  that  it  might  place  the  girls 
in  needless  danger. 

“Don’t  worry  about  that  part  of  it,”  said  the  dashing 
young  deadshot.  “The  galoots  won’t  hurt  them.  They'll 
stop  us  and  rob  us,  if  they  can,  and  maybe  they  might 
take  a  notion  to  keep  the  girls  prisoners.  But  they  won’t 
fire  on  us,  that’s  certain.” 

“Maybe  they  won’t,”  said  the  corporal,  shaking  his 
head.  “But  from  what  I’ve  heard  of  them,  they  are  about 
bad  and  wicked  enough  for  anything.” 

“We’ll  take  the  chances.  If  they  happen  to  surprise  us 
and  take  us  prisoners,  we  will  expect  you  to  rescue  us, 
that's  all.” 

“An’  yer  kin  bet  that  we’ll  do  that,  if  some  of  us  dies 
doin’  it!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  cowboys  from  the  Little 

X  Ranch. 

\ 

W  ild  ami  his  regular  party  now  separated  from  the 
rest. 

"Well  go  along  a  little  slow,  and  give  you  a  chance 


to  get  around  in  the  timber,”  he  said.  “Then  you  ought 
to  be  pretty  close  by  when  we  get  to  the  canyon.” 

“All  right,”  was  Taylor’s  reply.  “Don’t  hurry  any; 
we  want  to  be  right  close  by,  if  anything  happens.” 

Wild  paused  and  thought  for  a  minute. 

“Say!”  he  said.  “Don’t  light  right  at  them  if  they 
happen  to  capture  us.  Just  wait  until  you  see  them  make 
a  move  to  do  something  to  us.  I  hope  we  don’t  get  cap¬ 
tured  by  thenij  but  if  we  do  we  will  try  and  make  them 
think  that  there  is  no  one  else  within  miles  of  the  spot. 
Get  as  near  as  you  can,  if  anything  like  that  does  happen ; 
but  don’t  do  anything  right  away.  I  want  to  try  and  get 
right  in  the  place  where  the  soldiers  are,  if  it  is  possible. 
We  have  provisions  and  water  on  the  pack-horses,  and 
maybe  they’ll  be  needing  assistance  in  that  way.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  foreman. 

Our  hero  now  set  out,  riding  ahead  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  just  as  though  they  had  not  thought  of  anything 
like  danger  lurking  near. 

“Hop,”  said  Wild,  after  they  had  covered  about  half  a 
mile,  “I  reckon  you’ve  got  to  play  a  part  in  this  game. 
If  the  outlaws  happen  to  surprise  us  I  want  you  to  play 
your  best  in  the  foolish  line,  and  fix  it  so  they  won't  think 
it  worth  while  binding  your  hands.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Me  allee  samee  undelstancl,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “Me  knowee  whattee  do,  so  be.” 

Our  hero  did  not  want  to  be  caught  by  the  band  of  out¬ 
laws  ;  yet  he  knew  there  was  a  strong  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  happening. 

Still,  if  they  could  manage  to  find  where  the  villains 
were  located,  they  might  be  able  to  hold  them  away  from 
them  for  a  while  and  parley  with  them. 

Hop  decided  to  fall  back  behind  his  brother  a  good  dis¬ 
tance. 

He  wanted  to  be  the  last  one  captured,  in  case  there 
was  a  capture. 

In  this  way  they  proceeded  along,  drawing  nearer  to 
the  place  where  the  outlaws  were  camped  every  minute. 

But  none  of  them  knew  just  how  close  they  were  to  it. 

There  was  really  no  way  to  locate  it  from  a  distance, 
since  it  was  not  around  meal  time,  and  there  was  no 
necessity^  for  a  campfire. 

Young  Wild  West  was  keeping  a  sharp  watch,  however. 

At  length  when  they  rounded  a  bend  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  young  deadshot  caught  sight  of  something  that  looked 
rather  out  of  place  among  the  leafy  foliage. 

It  was  the  top  of  the  wagon  the  outlaws  had  stopped 
the  night  before. 

At  first  Wild  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but* after  halt¬ 
ing  and  taking  a  good  look  at  it,  he  became  convinced  that 
it  was  a  wagon  among  the  trees. 

“I  reckon  that  means  go  slow,”  said  our  hero.  “It 
would  be  queer  if  there  was  a  wagon-top  in  the  woods 
there,  and  nothing  else.  The  chances  are  that  there  is  a 
wagon  there,  too;  and  horses,  and  men.  too!  Now,  if 
they  haven  t.  seen  us  we  will  have  a  chance  to  get  around 
behind  that  place.  We’ll  try  it,  anyhow.  This  wav,  even- 
body.” 

He  did  not  speak  in  a.  voice  that  could  be  heard  very 
far.  so  Hop,  who  happened  to  be  out  of  sight,  around  the 
bend,  did  not  hear  it. 
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The  result  was  that  when  he  came  along  his  friends 
had  disappeared. 

But  Hop  was  not  much  surprised  at  this. 

Pie  thought  they  had  gone  on  straight  ahead,  and  were 
now  in  the  patch  of  woods  he  saw. 

As  he  looked  at  this  he  saw  the  wagon-top,  and  then  he 
gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  muttered: 

"Somebody  allee  samee  coniee  long  in  um  plaille 
schooner,  so  be.  Misler  Wild  go  fmdee  out,  maybe.7’ 

Hop  hurried  his  horse  to  a  faster  gait. 

He  had  allowed  his  brother  to  take  the  pack-horse  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  on  ahead,  and  he  was  just  a  plain, 
mounted  Chinaman  now. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot  where  the  wagon 
was. 

As  he  moved  around  some  rocks  that  were  in  his  way 
he  saw  that  he  had  struck  more  than  a  prairie  schooner. 

A  crowd  of  rough-looking  men,  idling  about  under  the 
fringe  of  trees,  told  hi  mthat  he  had  come  right  into  the 
camp  of  Deadly  Jack’s  gang. 

Hop  was  not  surprised  at  this,  but  he  was  surprised  at 
not  seeing  anything  of  his  friends  there. 

There  was  no  chance  for  him  to  turn  back  and  get  away 
from  the  villains,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so. 

They  saw  him  the  very  moment  he  came  before  them, 
though  they  had  not  heard  his  approach,  it  being  sandy 
where  his  horse  had  rounded  the  turn  among  the  rocks. 

“Good  morning,  so  be !”  the  Chinaman  called  out,  smil¬ 
ing  and  bowing  to  the  surprised  outlaws. 

This  was  a  good  move  on  his  part,  and  he  knew  it. 

But  Hop  was  given  to  making  good  moves,  so  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  it. 

“Hello,  heathen!”  called  out  one  of  the  villains. 
“'Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Me  come  flom  China,”  was  the  bland  reply. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Deadly  Jack,  coming  forward 
just  then.  “I  reckon  yer  know  all  about  it  now,  Acker.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  doubtin’  that  he’s  tellin’  ther  truth,  when 
he  says  he  came  from  China,  Cap,”  was  the  answer.  “But 
that  wasn’t  jest  what  I  wanted  ter  know.  I  meant  where 
did  he  come  from  now.” 

“Me  comee  flom  um  lanch  down  lere,”  Hop  said  quick¬ 
ly;  and  then  he  pointed  in  about  the  direction  the  Little 
X  Ranch  lay. 

“Well,  come  on  here.  We  ain’t  goin’  ter  hurt  yer.” 

Hop  rode  right  into  their  midst  and  dismounted. 

“Me  allee  samee  lookee  for  um  job,  so  be,”  he  remarked 
in  a  way  that  made  it  appear  that  he  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease.  “Me  pletty  goodee  cook,  so  be.” 

“You’re  lookin’  fur  a  job,  eh?” 

It  was  the  leader  of  the  band  who  asked  the  question. 

“Lat  light.  Me  allee  samee  cookee  on  um  lanch,  but 
rne  no  likee.  No  pay  poor  Chinee,  so  me  gittee  outee 
pletty  quickee.” 

“ITey  skinned  yer  out  of  your  wages,  did  they?” 
queried  Deadly  Jack,  laughing.  “Well,  that  was  sorter 
rough,  I  should  say.” 

“Velly  muchee  lough,  so  be.” 

“Did  yer  have  any  breakfast,  heathen?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“Me  havee  plenty  eat,  so  be.  Me  takee  um  glub  when 


me  comee  ’way  last  night.  Eat  um  glub  lis  morning,  so 
be.  Me  likee  havee  a  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot.” 

“Oh!  is  that  so?”  and  Deadly  Jack  laughed  heartily. 

It  was  evident  that  he  thought  it  was  a  very  innocent 
Chinaman,  that  had  struck  the  camp,  and  he  wanted  some¬ 
thing  to  amuse  him  just  then. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  villains  had  a  supply  of  ' 
whisky  with  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  bottle  was  produced  and  Hop 
was  given  a  drink. 

But  they  did  not  let  him  take  as  much  as  he  wanted. 

“There  ain’t  no  tellin’  jest  when  we’ll  git  any  more, 
so  we’ve  got  ter  use  what  we’ve  got  sorter  sparin’,”  said 
Acker,  who  had  brought  out  the  bottle. 

“Lat  allee  light,”  answered  Hop,  smacking  his  lips. 
“Now  len,  me  takee  lillee  lest,  if  you  no  care.” 

“Go  ahead  and  rest,  heathen.  Maybe  we’ll  give  you  a 
job,”  said  Deadly  Dick. 

It  was  just  then  that  Hop  saw  the  three  prisoners,  and 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOME  SURPRISES. ' 

Our  friends  did  not  miss  the  Chinaman  until  they  got 
around  to  the  strip  of  woods  and  saw  the  camp  of  the  out¬ 
laws. 

They  halted,  and  then  they  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  in  sight. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  say  something  about  it  Wild 
saw  him  ride  right  into  the  camp  of  the  villains. 

Wild  had  taken  care  to  halt  where  they  were  not  visible 
to  anyone  who  might  be  looking  that  way,  though  they 
could  see  through  the  bushes  and  branches  of  the  trees, 
by  taking  certain  positions. 

“Great  gimlets !”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  in  an 
undertone.  “What  do  yer  think  of  that,  Wild?” 

“It’s  about  the  best  thing  that  could  happen,  I  think,” 
was  the  reply.  “But  I  hardly  had  an  idea  that  Hop  would 
ride  right  up  among  them.” 

“He’s  got  plenty  of  nerve,  that’s  one  thing.” 

“He  always  did  have,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  carried 
him  safely  through  so  many  times  makes  him  all  the  more 
daring.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  boys.  There’s  no  telling 
what’s  going  to  happen.  Jim,  you  had  better  go  back 
there  and  look  for  the  cowboys.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
they  don’t  come  close  enough  to  let  the  villains  over  there 
hear  them.” 

“All  right,”  answered  Dart,  and  off  he  went  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  well  that  the  boy  went  just  as  he  did,  for  he 
met  the  cowboys  riding  up,  their  horses  at  a  walk. 

He  quickly  let  them  know  the  situation,  and  they  dis¬ 
mounted. 

“So  we’ve  found  ther  galoots,  eh?”  said  Zack  Taylor, 
eagerly.  “Ain’t  we  goin’  ter  start  in  ter  clean  ’em  out 
yet,  Jim?” 

“Not  yet.  The  Chinaman  is  with  them,  you  see?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  But  maybe  them  soldiers  is  out  of 
water  an’  grub.  They  must  be.  Ther  quicker  we  git  to 
’em  ther  better  it’ll  be.” 
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"I  reckon  Wild  won’t  be  long  in  getting  at  them.  But 
he  seems  to  be  inclined  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  them 
first.” 

"Well,  he  knows  his  business;  there  ain’t  no  mistake 
about  that.” 

"You  had  better  stop  right  here  with  your  horses,  I 
think.  You  can’t  find  much  of  a  better  place.  You  may 
come  with  me,  and  then  Wild  will  have  a  talk  with  you. 
We  are  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp  of  the  outlaws — I  mean  the  spot  where  Wild  and 
the  rest  are  waiting  isn’t  more  than  that  far  from  it.” 

"I  see.  Putty  close,  isn’t  it?” 

After  bidding  the  cowboys  to  form  a  temporary  camp 
there  Taylor  left  them  and  followed  Jim  to  where  our 
hero  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  waiting. 

As  they  got  there  they  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
three  prisoners  the  outlaws  had  appear  on  the  scene. 

“By  finger!”  exclaimed  Taylor.  Now  I  know  what 
that  old  kivered  wagon  is  doin’  there.  Ther  murderin’ 
galoots  has  stopped  them  folks,  I’ll  bet !  They’re  a  fam¬ 
ily,  too.  Father,  mother  an’  darter.  On  their  way  to  ther 
mines,  most  likely.  Lots  of  folks  travel  that  way,  ’cause 
it’s  a  blamed  sight  cheaper  than  any  other  way.” 

There  was  no  question  but  that  the  three  were  prison¬ 
ers,  for  the  man  had  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 

The  woman  and  girl  had  the  use  of  their  hands,  but 
they  were  being  watched  closely  by  some  of  the  villains, 
so  they  could  not  possibly  get  very  far  if  they  started  to 
run. 

“What  a  putty  gal,”  commented  Zack  Taylor,  who  was 
but  a  young  man,  and  had  a  pretty  good  eye  for  beauty. 
“I’ll  bet  she  ain’t  one  of  ther  kind  ter  faint  at  ther  least 
thing,  either.  Look  at  her !  She  don’t  seem  ter  be  a  bit 
afraid  of  ther  galoots.” 

This  was  a  fact.  After  a  night’s  sleep  in  the  wagon 
the  girl  was  just  as  plucky  as  ever,  though  her  father  and 
mother  seemed  to  be  rather  downcast. 

While  the  camp  was  being  watched  by  Young  Wild 
West  and  his  friends  we  will  see  what  was  taking  place 
there. 

Hop  had  satisfied  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  that  he  was 
just  an  innocent  “Chinee,”  looking  for  a  job,  so  he  was 
taking  it  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  “taking  in”  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on. 

He  now  knew  that  he  had  something  to  do  that  had 
not  been  figured  on. 

He  had  to  get  the  prisoners  away  from  the  villains. 

But  he  was  in  no  particular  hurry  about  it. 

As  the  three  captives  came  out  of  the  clump  of  bushes 
near  where  their  wagon  was  Deadly  Jack  walked  over  to 
them. 

“Well,  have  yer  made  up  your  minds  what  you’re  goin’ 
ter  do?”  he  asked.  “Yer  know  what  I  told  yer  last  night. 
I  must  have  an  answer  by  noon.  It’s  gittin’  that  way, 
though  you’ve  got  time  ter  do  some  tall  thinkin’  yet.” 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  ter  let  yer  go  ahead  an’  kill 
me,”  answered  the  man,  who  had  given  his  name  as  Mar¬ 
tin  Letts  the  night  before. 

He  had  also  stated  that  his  wife’s  given  name  was  Anna, 
and  that  his  daughter  wjs  named  Sallie. 

As  he  spoke  the  words  bis  face  was  very  pale,  and  Hop 
could  tell  that  lie  was  under  a  great  mental  strain. 


“So  you’ve  made  up  your  mind  ter  be  killed,  eh?”  said 
Deadly  Jack,  nodding  his  head.  “That  means  that  rather 
than  let  your  darter  marry  a  nice  gentleman  like  me, 
you’d  die?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  it  means,”  came  the  reply  in  a  hu.-ky 
voice.  “If  you’re  that  sort  of  a  man,  why  go  ahead  an’ 
kill  me.  I  didn’t  think  there  was  sich  people  as  you — 
among  ther  white  race,  anyhow.  If  yer  was  an  Injun  I 
wouldn’t  think  nothin’  strange  of  it.” 

“Ha,  ha  ha!” 

Deadly  Jack  laughed,  as  though  he  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  joke. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  yer  last  night  that  I  was  Deadly  Jack, 
ther  leader  of  ther  worst  gang  what  ever  pulled  a  gun? 
That  oughter  have  been  enough  ter  let  yer  know  what 
kind  of  a  galoot  I  was !  Why,  I  don’t  care  no  more  fur  a 
sheriff,  or  ther  soldiers,  than  I  do  fur  a  lot  of  coyotes! 

Didn’t  I  tell  ver  that  there’s  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  that  blind 

«/ 

canyon  right  afore  us,  an’  they  wasn’t  goin’  ter  git  out 
alive?  That  oughter  have  told  yer  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
was,  too.  You’re  a  putty  thick-headed  galoot,  I  think, 
Letts.” 

“Go  ahead  an’  do  your  worst,”  was  the  reply.  “You 
said  that  if  I  chose  ter  be  killed  my  wife  an’  darter  could 
go  on  with  ther  wagon  an’  if  I  didn’t  want  it  that  way,  my 
darter  was  ter  take  yer  fur  a  husband,  an’  me  an’  my  wife 
was  ter  go  on  about  our  business.  I’ve  considered  ther 
matter,  an’  I’ve  decided  that  I’ll  die,  an’  let  ther  two  go 
on  without  me.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  Deadly  Jack !” 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  members  of  the 
villainous  gang  exchanged  glances. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  they  had  a  certain  sort  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  man. 

Still,  few  of  them  really  believed  that  he  meant  what 
he  said. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  die  he  would  change 
his  mind,  they  thought. 

Hop  took  in  what  was  being  said,  though  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  take  any  more  than  an  ordinary  interest. 

“Whattee  mattee?”  he  asked,  as  he  saw  the  leader  of 
the  gang  looking  at  him. 

“That  ain’t  none  of  your  business,  heathen,”  was  the 
reply.  '  , 

“Allee  light.  Me  no  wantee  know,  len.  Me  no  care 
whattee  you  do.  Me  allee  samee  killee  tlilee,  four  men 
in  Flisco,  an’  me  no  care  if  you  kill  um  man,  so  be.  Me 
allee  samee  likee  bad  Melican  man  killee,  stealee  velly 
muchee.  Hip  hi!” 

Then,  much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  present.  Hop 
gave  a  few  steps  of  a  dance. 

But  if  he  thought  this  sort  of  talk,  and  actions  was  go¬ 
ing  to  help  his  case  any  he  made  a  mistake. 

Deadly  Jack  did  not  seem  to  like  it  much. 

He  turned  from  the  three  captives,  and  calling  Big 
Matt,  the  giant  of  the  gang,  said : 

“I  reckon  we’ll  hang  ther  heathen.  I  want  tor  show 
ther  gal  what  I'll  do  to  her  father  if  she  don't  agree  ter 
have  me  fur  her  husband.  Ther  heathen  ain't  no  good, 
anyhow.  I  thought  he  was  mighty  innercent  till  he  said 
he  has  killed  men  in  Frisco.  Now  we'll  kill  him.” 

Hop  was  astounded,  and  before  he  could  make  a  move 
to  do  anything  Big  Matt  had  him  in  a  vise-like  grip. 
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“  Fetch  a  rope/’  the  big  villain  said,  as  he  held  the 
Chinaman  quiet.  “We’ll  soon  make  short  work  of  him.” 

The  rope  was  forthcoming  right  away,  and  the  next 
minute  one  end  had  been  thrown  over  a  limb  of  a  tree  that 
was  handy  by. 

As  the  noose  was  placed  about  Hop’s  neck  and  pulled 
taut,  he  let  out  a  yell  .for  help. 

Then  the  two  female  prisoners  protested,  shrieking 
wildly. 

Though  Hop  was  badly  frightened,  he  did  not  figure  on 
dying  just  then. 

He  knew  that  Young  Wild  West  must  certainly  be  close 
by,  and  that  meant  that  he  would  be  saved. 

Still,  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  situation  to  be  in. 

“Up  with  ther  heathen  galoot!”  cried  Deadly  Jack,  as 
he  waved  the  mother  and  daughter  back.  “Stretch  his 
neck,  boys !  Pull  hard,  Matt !” 

Big  Matt  laughed  and  got  ready  to  pull  the  Chinaman 
into  the  air. 

But  just  then  Sallie  Letts  got  clear  of  the  man  who 
was  trying  to  hold  her,  and  seizing  a  knife  from  the  belt 
of  another,  she  sprang  forward  and  cut  the  rope. 

Then,  as  she  saw  half  a  dozen  of  the  villains  running 
toward  her,  she  fled  from  the  spot,  not  knowing  where 
she  was  going. 

But  she  was  going  the  right  way,  it  happened,  and  just 
as  Big  Matt  was  reaching  to  get  hold  of  her  YToung  Wild 
West  leaped  out  before  him. 

'  Spat ! 

The  boy  landed  a  blow  squarely  between  the  big  scoun¬ 
drel’s  eyes  and  he  went  down  like  a  log. 

Then  the  frightened  girl  bounded  forward  and  landed 
right  into  the  arms  of  Arietta. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BIG  MATT  GETS  A  THRASHING. 

Arietta  had  seen  the  girl  coming,  so  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  catch  her  when  Wild  felled  the  giant  outlaw  to  the 

ground. 

“You  are  saved,”  she  said  calmly.  “Don’t  get  excited. 
We  will  soon  have  your  father  and  mother  away  from  the 

villains.” 

Sallie  Letts  uttered  a  fervent  cry  of  joy. 

She  had  not  expected  anything  like  this,  and  to  run 
right  upon  friends — into  the  very  arms  of  one  of  her  own 
sex,  as  it  were,  was  quite  enough  to  delight  her. 

But  let  us  see  what  was  happening  to  Young  Wild  West 

just  then. 

Big  Matt  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  been  pursuing 
the  girl,  and  as  he  went  down  before  the  dashing  young 
dead-hot’s  fist  the  others  saw  it  happen,  and  they  came 

to  an  abrupt  halt. 

With  a  cry  of  warning  on  his  lips,  one  of  them  turned 

to  go  back. 

“Hold  on,  there!”  cried  Wild,  as  he  leveled  his  re¬ 
volver  at  him.  “You  run  another  step  and  you’ll  drop.” 

There  was  something  in  the  way  the  boy  spoke  that 
caused  the  man  to  stop  stock  still  in  his  tracks. 


“Come  back  here !” 

He  came  and  stood  by  the  rest. 

There  were  four  of  them  standing  now,  while  Big  Matt 
sat  upon  the  ground,  looking  around  him  in  a  dazed  way. 

Wild,  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  stood  there  before 
them,  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  be  seen. 

“I  reckon  you  galoots  are  going  to  get  your  medicine, 
if  you  don’t  do  just  as  I  say,”  he  said  coolty.  “Just  call 
out  to  your  leader  and  tell  him  to  let  the  man  and  woman 
come  over  here.  If  he  don’t  do  it,  tell  him  that  there  are 
fifty  men  hiding  in  this  woods,  ready  to  open  fire  on  them. 
Go  ahead,  and  we’ll  see  what  he  says.” 

The  outlaw  named  Robie  happened  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  he  quickly  did  as  Wild  said. 

The  villains  had  got  behind  rocks  before  this,  as  they 
no  doubt  thought  that  there  was  more  than  one  in  the 
woods,  and  when  the  leader  heard  the  words  of  Robie  he 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  reluctantly  answered : 

“All  right.  They  kin  leave  as  soon  as  they  feel  like  it, 
providin’  you  fellers  is  allowed  ter  come  back  here.  Ther 
heathen  kin  go,  too,  fur  I  s’pose  he  belongs  to  ther  gang.” 

He  looked  around  for  Hop,  but  he  had  already  left  the 
scene. 

Where  he  had  gone  to  no  one  knew,  for  they  had  been 
too  busy  looking  in  another  direction  to  observe  him  after 
the  girl  cut  the  rope  that  was  around  his  neck. 

But  if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  around  a 
little  more  they  would  have  noticed  that  his  horse  had 
disappeared,  too,  and  that  something  was  missing  from 
their  supplies. 

But  of  course  they  had  not  time  for  this  just  then. 

Deadly  Jack,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
a  crowd  of  fifty  men  in  the  woods,  thought  it  best  to  make 
the  trade,  for  he  did  not  want  to  lose  any  of  his  men. 

(  Martin  Letts  and  his  wife  hurried  across  the  open  space 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Then  all  but  one  of  the  men  who  had  given  chase  to  the 
girl  came  back. 

The  one  to  remain  was  Big  Matt. 

He  would  have  come,  too,  if  he  had  kept  his  mouth 
shut. 

Just  as  Wild  told  him  to  go,  Big  Matt  arose,  and  shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  the  boy,  said : 

“I’d  jest  like  ter  git  at  you,  you-young  galoot!  I’d 
break  every  bone  in  your  body,  blamed  if  I  wouldn’t !” 

“All  right,”  was  the  cool  retort.  “Just  step  into  the 
bushes  there.  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  do  that  pretty 
soon.  Charlie,  just  take  charge  of  the  big  scoundrel.” 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild!”  came  the  scout’s  reply.  “Come 
here,  you  sneakin’  hunk  of  bull-beef !” 

Big  Matt  turned  and  saw  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  star¬ 
ing  him  in  the  face,  so  he  thought  it  best  to  obey. 

He  went  in  the  woods,  while  his  companions  went  back 
to  their  camp. 

The  scout  and  Jim  quickly  took  charge  of  Big  Matt. 

They  relieved  him  of  everything" he  had  in  the  line  of  a 
weapon,  and  then  Jim  conducted  him  back  in  a  little  hol¬ 
low,  where  the  girls  and  the  late  captives  were  gathered. 

Wing,  the  cook,  was  here,  too,  and  having  heard  that 
his  brother  had  been  placed  in  a  great  danger,  he  was 
very  much  worried. 
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Wild  did  not  want  the  big  villain  to  see  the  cowboys, 
for  he  thought  it  as  well  not  to  just  then.  < 

What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  give  him  a  sound  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  then  spnd  him  back  to  his  friends  with  a  message. 

He  knew  that  Hop  was  safe,  for  he  had  seen  him  take 
his  horse  and  go  into  the  canyon  a  short  distance  away. 

That  it  was  there  where  the  soldiers  were  he  had  no 
doubt  and  that  the  Chinaman  had  gone  to  them  was  pretty 
certain. 

He  called  Jim,  and  when  the  boy  came  back,  he  said: 

“You  jest  stay  here  and  keep  a  watch.  That  big  galoot 
said  he  would  break  every  bone  in  my  body,  if  he  got  the 
chance.  I  am  going  to  give  him  the  chance.” 

“He  is  a  big,  powerful  fellow,  Wild,”  was  the  reply. 

“It  "won't  be  much  of  a  risk  that  I  will  run,  Jim.  I 
reckon  I  am  quick  enough  to  soon  trim  him  in  the  proper 
shape.  Anyhow,  I  think  I  am.” 

Jim  Dart  said  no  more. 

It  was  not  his  way  to  go  against  anything  our  hero  said. 

He  took  up  a  position  where  he  could  watch  the  out¬ 
laws,  and  not  be  seen  himself,  and  Wild  hastened  down 
into  the  hollow. 

“So  you  want  to  break  every  bone  in  my  body,  do  you?” 
he  said,  as  he  faced  the  big  prisoner.  “Well,  now  is  your 
chance.  I  am  only  a  boy,  and  Fll  bet  you  weigh  as  much 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  You  are  about  as  strong 
as  a  young  steer,  too;  but  that  don’t  say  that  you  can  whip 
me.  Come  on!  I  want  to  show  you  that  you  are  a* big 
heap  of  the  poorest  kind  of  bluff !” 

“What  are  yer  goin’  ter  do,  young  feller?”  spoke  up 
Martin  Letts,  as  he  saw  Wild  step  up  and  face  the  man. 
“'Yer  ain’t  goin’  ter  give  him  a  chance  ter  fight  with  yer, 
are  yer?” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  what  I  am  going  to  do,”  was  the  calm 
reply.  “If  he  had  not  said  that  he  wanted  to  break  every 
bone  in  my  body  I  would  have  let  him  go  with  the  rest. 
But  now  he  has  got  to  take  a  thrashing  before  he  goes.” 

“Jest  because  yer  hit  me  w’hen  I  was  runnin’  straight 
towards  yer,  an’  knocked  me  down,  don’t  say  that  yer 
whipped  me,”  spoke  up  the  giant,  who  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  the  evidence  of  his" own  senses. 

“All  right.  Now,  look  out  for  me!  I  am  going  to  hit 
you  right  on  the  end  of  your  nose.  It  is  a  little  crooked 
now,  but  it  will  be  worse  when  I  get  through  with  you.” 

Big  Matt  was  standing  in  about  the  centre  of  the  hol¬ 
low. 

The  ground  was  pretty  level,  and  back  of  him  was  the 
ridge  of  rocks  behind  which  were  gathered  the  Cowboy 
Cavalry,  waiting  patiently  to  be  called. 

Hearing  the  conversation,  Zack  Taylor  left  the  rest 
there  and  came  around  just  in  time  to  see  the  fight,  if 
such  it  could  be  called. 

Wild  made  a  rush  at  the  big  villain,  who  put  out  both 
hands  to  grab  him. 

But  the  boy  did  not  run  up  to  him.  Instead  he  stepped 
nimbly  to  the  right. 

Then  out  went  his  left  fist,  catching  the  man  right  on 
the  end  of  the  nose. 

Tt  was  a  hard  blow  and  the  result  was  that  blood  flowed 
right  away.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  Wild  landed 
a  straight  right  behind  his  ear  and  the  bulky  form  went 
staggering. 


Now  was  his  time  to  finish  him,  and  no  one  knew  this 
better  than  the  cool  young  deadshot. 

If  the  giant  once  got  hold  of  him  it  would  be  all  up 
with  him. 

That  was  a  pretty  sure  thing. 

But  Wild  never  intended  that  he  should  get  hold  of 
him,  not  from  the  start. 

He  went  right  at  him,  landing  one  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  another  on  the  jaw. 

Big  Matt  dropped  like  a  log. 

And  not  once  in  th^  brief  conflict  had  he  struck  a  blow 
at  his  agile  opponent. 

“It  wasn’t  such  a  tough  job,  after  all,  was  it?”  Wild 
said,  smiling  at  Letts. 

“Thunder!  No!  But  how  did  yer  move  so  fast,  young 
feller?” 

“He’s  Young* Wild  West.  Don’t  yer  know  that?”  spoke 
up  Zack  Taylor.  “No  other  boy  livin’  could  have  licked 
that  big  galoot  like  that.” 

“Oh!” 

Letts  nodded  and  looked  relieved. 

“You’ve  heard  of  him,  most  likely,”  said  the  cowboy 
foreman. 

“Yes.  I  ain’t  surprised  now.  So  it  was  Young  Wild 
West  wrhat  saved  ns  from  them  bad  galoots?  Well,  I’m 
awful  glad.  Young  Wild  West.  I  can’t  find  words  ter 
thank  yer.” 

“Well,  don’t  try,  then.  I’ve  got  other  business  on  hand 
now,  and  I  haven't  time  to  receive  thanks.  We  have  got 
to  save  the  besieged  soldiers,  Charlie,  just  help  that  big 
galoot  to  his  feet.  He  is  getting  all  right  now.” 

The  scout  seized  Big  Matt  and  assisted  him  to  rise. 

“Now  then,”  said  our  hero,  shaking  his  finger  at  him. 
“You  get  back  to  your  crowd,  and  you  tell  your  leader 
that  unless  he  lights  out  inside  of  twenty  minutes  we  will 
open  fire  on  the  camp.  You  hear  what  I  say!” 

“I  hear  yer,”  was  the  meek  reply  and  then  he  started 
off. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOr  AND  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Hop  Wall  had  certainly  not  lost  any  time  in  carrying 
out  the  suggestions  of  his  fertile  brain. 

He  had  made  for  his  horse  the  moment  the  rope  was 
severed ;  but  that  wras  not  all. 

He  had  noticed  three  or  four  waterkegs  in  a  bunch, 
and  feeling  that  they  were  filled,  he  decided  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  them  and  take  it  to  the  besieged  soldiers. 

Hop  had  heard  the  situation  talked  over,  and  he  knew 
that  the  penned-in  party  must  be  w'ithout  water  by  this 
time. 

He  seized  one  of  the  water-kegs,  and  though  it  weighed 
heavily,  he  got  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  then  he  led  his 
horse  straight  to  the  mouth  of  the  eul  de  sac,  or  miuia- 
ture  blind  canyon. 

Deadly  Jack  and  his  men  were  so  liusilv  enlaced  in 
watching  and  listening  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the 
I  Chinaman.  v 
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Hop's  face  wore  a  satisfied  smile  as  he  walked  into  the 
place  where  the  soldiers  were  supposed  to  be. 

He  had  not  heard  anything  of  them,  but  when  Deadly 
Jack  told  his  prisoners  that  the  soldiers  were  there  he  was 
listening. 

o 

As  soon  as  a  jagged  wall  of  rock  shut  him  off  from  the 
view  of-  the  outlaws  the  clever  Chinaman  changed  the  keg 
from  his  shoulder  to  the  back  of  his  horse. 

Then  holding  it,  so,  it  would  not  fall  offy  he  hurried 
along  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  go  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  canyon  was  very  narrow  there  and  the  only  place  \ 
there  was  for  a  horse  to  go  through  was  the  bed  of  what 
had  once  had  been  a  stream  of  water. 

But  this  had  probably  dried  up  many  years  before, 
leaving  the  gravel  and  .sand  there  to  be  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  the  strong  winds. 

A  hundred  yards  into  the  little  canyon  and  it  widened1 
out  to  probably  two  hundred  feet. 

This  only  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  it 
narrowed  down  to  a  V,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

So  steep  were  the  cliffs  that  there  was  no  possible  way 
to  climb  them,  and  when  the  soldiers  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  outlaws  there,  after  the  ambush  that  had  been 
worked  upon  them,  they  surely  went  into  what  might  be 
called  a  death  trap. 

As  Young  Wild  West’s  clever  Chinaman  reached  the 
place  where  the  passage  widened  out  he  had  both  eyes  and 
ears  open. 

He  felt  that  he  might  be  traveling  dangerous  ground, 
since  the  imprisoned  soldiers  might  mistake  him  for  an 
enemy  and  fire  upon  him. 

But  he  was  soon  relieved,  however,  for  a  voice  called 
out: 

“Who  comes  here?” 

“Me  comee  with  lillee  water  for  you,”  Hop  answered 
quickly.  “Evelythling  be  allee  light  pretty  soonee.  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  Cowboy  Cavalry  velly  soonee  cleanee 
uppee  um  outlaws,  so  be.” 

The  next  instant  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  army  showed  himself  from  behind  a  rock. 

Then  others  arose,  and  Hop  saw  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

While  their  looks  did  not  denote  that  they  were  starv-. 
ing,  their  faces  were  drawn  and  set,  and  there  was  a  glit¬ 
ter  in  their  eyes  that  told  of  privation. 

To  them  the  Chinaman  no  doubt  appeared  as  a  min¬ 
istering  angel. 

They  had  heard’  him  say  that  he  was  fetching  them  a 
little  water,  and  as  they  had  used  the  last  drop  they  had 
the  night  before,  this  was  indeed  welcome  news. 

Hop  led  his  horse  until  he  got  behind  the  rocks,  and 
then  half  a  dozen  willing  hands  seized  the  water-keg. 

“Evelybody  takee  lillee  bit,”  cautioned  the  Celestial. 
“Maybe  havee  waitee  allee  samee  hour  or  two  before  get- 
tee  more.” 

Lieutenant  Jenkins,  the  officer  in  command,  now  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  camp,  which  was  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
back  of  the  spot  where  the  guards  were  stationed. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked.  “What  news  do  you  bring?” 

“Me  allee  samee  Hop  Wah,  Young  Wild  West’s  Clevee 
Chinee;  me  bling  velly  goodee  news,  so  be.” 


“Hess  brought  us  water,  for  one  thing,”  spoke  up  one 
of  the  men,  pointing  to  the  keg. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  whose  face  had 
lighted  as  he  heard  the  Chinaman’s  words.  “He  is  Young 
Wild  West’s  Chinaman,  he  says.  Boys,  you  have  all  heard 
of  Young  Wild  West,  the  Champion  Deadshot  and  Prince 
of  the  Saddle?” 

“Yes!”  came  the  unanimous  rejoinder. 

“Well,  that  probably  means  that  we  are  going  to  be 
saved.” 

“Lat’s  whatee  um  mean,  so  be,”  declared  Hop,  and 
then  he  executed  a  few  steps  of  a  jig,  just  to  show  how 
good  he  felt  over  it. 

That  action  put  more  heart  into  the  little  band  of  men 
than  anything  else  could  have  done  just  then. 

It  told  them  that  they  were  saved,  for  the  Chinaman 
would  not  act  that  way  if  it  was  otherwise. 

Water  was1  soon  passed  around,  and  then  the  lieutenant 
questioned  Hop  and  learned  just  how  the  situation  was. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  suppose  there  will  be  a  hard’  fight, 
but  we  must  win,  and  that’s  all  there  is-  to-  it.  There  are 
just  twenty  of  us,  and  if  we  could  only  get  out  through 
the  narrow’  place  we  could  soon  mow  down  the  bandits. 
But  that  is  where  the  trouble  lies.  They  could,  shoot 
every,  man  down  as  we  started  to  get  through.” 

“Young  Wild  West  allee  samee  findee  um  way  to  makee 
um  bandits  givee  uppee,”  Hop  d'eclared.  “He  cleanee 
uppee,  allee  samee,  so  be.” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  much*  of  the  young  fellow?  He  has 
a  way  of  doing  things  right  up  to  the  handle,  and  he 
seems  to  bear  a  charmed’  life,  for  he  always  escapes,  no 
matter  how  great  the  danger  he  runs  into.” 

“He  allee  samee  keepee  velly  muchee  cool;  lat  makee 
velly  biggee  diffelence.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  Hop  Wah.  Coolness  is  a  great 
thing,  I  know.” 

The  good  news,  together  with  the  water  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  put  new  life  in  the  besieged  soldiers. 

If  the  lieutenant  had  said  the  word  just  then  they 
would  have  all  been  willing  to  make  a  dash  through  the 
narrow  pass. 

But  the  lieutenant  was  not  going-  to  give  any  such  reck¬ 
less  command. 

He  knew  they  stood  no  show  of  getting  out  alive  if  they 
did  that and  he  also  knew  that  the  outlaws  could  not  get 
in  at  them. 

Matters  were  even  on  that  point,  and  had  been  from 
the  start. 

It  was  only  the  question  of  food*  and  water  that  was 
against  the  soldiers. 

Hop  went  about  among  them  and  soon  learned  that 
their  rations  were  about  out. 

But  they  were  in  no  danger  of  starving  just  yet. 

“You  no  climbee  uppee  and  allee  samee  lookee’  lound?” 
asked  Hop,  as  he  looked  at  the  lofty  cliffs  above  them. 

“Not  very  handy,”  said  the  color  sergeant,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  their  visitor.  “You  couldn’t 
climb  up  anywhere  around  here,  could  you?” 

“Lat  light,”  and  Hop  nodded,  for  he  saw  that  there 
was  not  the  least  chance  to  do  it. 

“How  many  cowboys  did  you  say  there  was?”  the  ser¬ 
geant  asked. 
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“Allee  samee  tlenty-one,  so  be.  Young  Wild  West  and 
him  two  partners  makee  allee  samee  tlenty-four.  But  ley 
vely  mucliee  goodee  as  fifty,  so  be.  Um  girls  lere,  too, 
and  ley  shootee  velly  mucliee  stlaight.  Miss  Alietta 
shootee  likee  um  best  soldier.” 

“Girls  with  them,  too,  eh?” 

Hop  had  told  the  lieutenant  all  about  this,  but  the  ser¬ 
geant  had  not  been  present. 

He  wanted  to  know  about  it,  and  the  Chinaman  was 
just  the  one  to*  tell  him,  for  he  surely  liked  to  talk. 

When  he  had  related  all  there  was  to  be  told  Hop  was 
beginning  to  feel  like  having  a  little  joke  with  someone. 

He  did  not  think  the  situation  was  serious,  at  all;  he 
depended  on  Young  Wild  West  to  clear  it  up  and  bring 
everything  out  right. 

Six  of  the  men  were  posted  where  they  could  command 
a  view  of  the  narrow  entrance  continually,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  on  that  score. 

Hop*  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  and  started 
to  tell  them  a  wonderful  story  about  his  uncle  in  China. 

He  related  it  in  a  way  that  made  it  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
dicament  that  they  were  in  now,  only  he  made  it  far 
worse.  v 

But  before  he  finished  it  he  drifted  to  something  else, 
and  then  finally  he  drew  a  pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket. 

“Lis  um  samee  packee  of  cards  my  uncle  *play  with  um 
Empelor  in  China  with,”  he  declared.  “Velly  nicee  cards, 
so  be.” 

“Why,  they  look  about  the  same  as  the  cards  we  use 
here,”  said  the  color  sergeant,  as  he  took  one  of  them. 

“  Yes,  lat  allee  samee  light.  You  lookee  at  um  card 
you  takee.” 

“I  see  what  it  is.” 

“You  knowee  when  you  see  some  more?” 

“Oh,  yes.”- 

“Putee  back  in  um  packee  and  allee  samee  shuffle.” 

“Going  to  show  us  a  trick  with  cards,  eh?”  and  the  man 
laughed. 

“Me  showee  velly  nicee  lillee  tlick,  so  be.” 

When  they  had  been  .shuffled  Hop  took  the  cards. 

“Um  fifth  card  is  um  card  you  lookee  at,  so  be.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Hop  dealt  off  four,  and  then  he  turned  up  the  fifth.  It 
was  the  ten  of  hearts,  the  card  the  sergeant  had  looked  at. 

“That’s  pretty  good.” 

“Shuffle  some  more,  so  be.” 

The  sergeant  did  so,  this  time  taking  pains  to  put  the 
ten  of  hearts  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

Hop  cut  them. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “um  card  you  wantee  is  um  tenth 
card.” 

“No,”  and  the  man  shook  his  head;  “that  can’t  be.  I 
know  just  where  the  card  is  myself.” 

The  clever  Chinaman  made  another  cut. 

“Now,”  said  he,  pulling  a  ten-dollar  goldpiece  from  his 
pocket,  “me  betee  you  ten  dollee  um  ten  of  hearts  um 
bottom  card.” 

“I  won’t  bet  with  you,  but  I  think  you  would  lose.” 

“Allee  light.  Me  bettee  you  allee  samee  ten  dollee  lat 
um  ten  of  hearts  um  top  card,  len.” 

“What  arc  you — a  wizard?”  and  the  sergeant  laughed 


again.  “I  suppose  you  will  bet  me  that  it  is  the  second 
card*  from  the  top,  won’t  you?” 

“Lat  light;  me  bettee  you  ten  dollee  lat  um  ten  of 
hearts  is>um  second  card  flom  um  top.” 

“T^ke  him  up,  Tom,”  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

“Well,  I  am  not  much  on  betting  and  I’ve  always  heard 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  bet  against  a  man’s  tricks,”  was  the 
reply.  “But  I  will  bet  that  it  is  not  the  top  card.” 

“Allee  light,”  said  Hop,  smiling  blandly  and  laying  the 
money  on  a  rock. 

There  was  no  backing  down  now,  so  the  color  sergeant 
put  up  his  ten  dollars. 

Then  he  reached  over  and  turned  the  top  card. 

It  was  the  ten  of  hearts. 

“Great  scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “He  must  be  a  regular 
wizard,  boys.  There  is  the  card,  sure  enough !  But  it 
serves  me  right;  I  shouldn’t  have  made  the  bet  with 
him.” 

“What  is  going  on  here,  anyhow?”  asked  Lieutenant 
Jenkins,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation,  as 
he  came  up. 

The  sergeant  explained  the  case  to  him. 

“Well,  he  must  be  a  remarkable  fellow,”  he  declared. 
“Put  the  card  in  the  pack,  and  let  me  shuffle  them.  We 
will  see  if  he  can  tell  where  it  is  again.” 

The  card  was  simply  turned  over,  and  then  he  took 
the  pack. 

That  the  lieutenant  was  quite  clever  with  a  poker  deck 
was  evident,  for  in  shuffling  them  he  slipped  the  ten  of 
hearts  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  then  laid  the  cards 
upon  the  rock. 

“Now,  which  card  is  it?”  he  asked,  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  ten  of  hearts  behind  him  to  those  who  could 
see  it. 

Hop  lowered  his  head  and  made  out  that  he  was  smell¬ 
ing  the  pack. 

“Um  ten  of  hearts  um  fourth  card  flom  um  top,”  he 
declared. 

“I’ll  bet  you  another  ten  dollars  that  it  isn’t!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  color  sergeant,  who  was  anxious  to  get  his 
money  back. 

“Allee  light.” 

Hop  put  up  the  money  and  it  was  promptly  covered. 

The  color  sergeant  thought  he  surely  had  him  this  time. 

Hop  took  off  the  cards,  one  at  a  time,  and  as  he  peached 
the  fourth  one  he  turned  it  over. 

A  simultaneous  exclamation  of  surprise  went  up  from 
the  lookers-on. 

*  It  was  the  ten  of  hearts,  sure  enough! 

But  as  the  clever  Chinaman  reached  for  the  money  the 
lieutenant  flashed  the  other  card  before  him. 

“How  about  this?”  he  cried. 

“Lat  allee  light,”  was  the  bland  reply.  “Um  allee  ten 
of  hearts  in  lis  pack.” 

Then  he  got  the  money  and  stowed  it  out  of  sight  in  a 
hurry,  while  the  soldiers  looked  at  each  othdr  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

•Just  then  a  shout  was  heard,  followed  by  the  cracking 
of  carbines. 

“The  bandits  are  coming  through !”  came  the  crv. 

•r 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MOVE  THE  BANDITS  MADE. 

hen  Big  Matt  came  into  the  camp  lie  came  in  a 

hurry.  ' 

Deadly  Jack  was  on  the  watch  at  the  time,  and  in  an 
uneasy  frame  of  mind,  he  waited  to  hear  his  report. 

4‘I  got  an  awful  lickin’.  Jack,”  panted  the  big  villain; 
“an  it  was  done  with  bare  fists,  too!  Young  Wild  West 
done  it.  He’s  nothin’  but  a  boy,  but  he’s  a  regular  sun¬ 
downer  at  fight  in’ !  Gee  !  But  I’m  glad,  ter  git  back !” 

f*ler  look  as  though  you’d  run  agin  a  tree,  or  fell  off 
a  precipice,  that’s  right,”  answered  the  leader  of  the  ban¬ 
dit  band.  “But  how  many  of  ’em  is  there  there?  That’s 
what  I'm  tryin’  ter  find  out.  Them  what  got  sent  back 
here  don't  seem  ter  know.  They  ^aid  three  was  all  they 
could  see.” 

“Well,  I  see  two  boys,  two  men,  three  gals  an’  a 
Chinee,”  Big  Matt  answered.  “That’s  all  there  is,  I 
reckon.  But  there’s  enough  of  ’em  ter  make,  it  mighty 
lively  fur  us,  I  reckon.  Young  Wild  West  told  me  ter  tell 
you  if  you  didn’t  light  out  inside  of  twenty  minutes  they 
was  goin’  ter  open  fire  on  ther  camp  here.  Ther  Letts 
family  is  there  with  ’em,  of  course,  an’  they  seem  ter  be 
tickled  to  death  over  what’s  happened.” 

The  brow  of  the  villainous  leader  darkened. 

“I  never  thought  anything  like  this  was  goin’  ter  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said.  “So  it’s  Young  Wild  West,  eh?  No  won¬ 
der  that  Chinee  what  was ‘here  was  sich  a  funny  galoot! 
I've  heard  that  Young  Wild  West  had  a  Chinee  what 
could  fool  ther  smartest  man  what  ever  lived.  That  was 
ther  heathen  we  was  goin’  ter  hang.  I  kin  see  through  it 
now.  They  sent  him  here  jest  ter  git  a  chance  ter  git  our 
prisoners  away  from  us.  We’re  goin’  ter  have  trouble, 
that’s  what  we  are.  Young  Wild  Wrest  is  a  deadshot,  an’ 
his  partners  is  about  ther  same.  They  kin  do  more  than 
ten  ordinary  men,  when  it  comes  ter  quick  an’  straight 
shootin’.  If  we  stay  here  they  won’t  only  save  ther  sol¬ 
diers,  but  they’ll  clean  us  out,  as  sure  as  you  got  licked, 
Matt !” 

“We  ain’t  goin’  ter  let  no  sich  a  gang  as  that  clean  us 
out,  I  reckon,”  was  the  reply.  “There’s  too  many  of  us, 
Cap.  S’pose  they  do  begin  firin’  at  us?  Can’t  we  lay 
down  behind  ther  rocks  here  an’  shoot  back?  I  reckon 
we  kin  kill  ’em,  jest  as  well  as  they  kin  kill  us.” 

Deadly  Jack  shook  his  head. 

It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  big 
scoundrel. 

“ATe  yer  keepin’  a  good  watch  over  there,  boys?”  he 
called  out,  after  a  pause. 

“Yes,”  came  the  reply. 

“Yer  don’t  see  nothin’  of  ’em*,  then?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  they  told  Matt  that  we  had  twenty  minutes  ter 
git  away  from  here,  so  we’d  better  think  about  doin’  it, 
or  else  we’ll  be  about  as  bad  off  as  them  soldiers  in  ther 
pocket.” 

“1  don’t  believa  there’s  many  of  ’em,  Cap’n  Jack,”  said 
one  of  the  men. 

“We  don’t  know  about  that.  Anyhow,  there’s  them 


there  what  knows  how  ter  shoot,  an'  that  means  that  we’d 
be  in  a  hustle  all  ther  time.  We’ll  light  out  putty  soon, 
I  reckon.” 

“Where  to,  Cap'n  Jack?”  asked  Acker. 

“I  don’t  know  jest  vet.  I’ll  let  yer  know  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Matt,  you  see  ter  it  that  ther  wagon  we  took 
from  Letts  gits  hitched  up.  We’ll  take  that  with  us,  fur  a 
ways,  anyhow.” 

“All  right,  Jack.” 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
Big  Matt  was  not  the  one  to  argue  against  such  a.  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

He  washed  his  bruised  face  and  then  called  one  of  the 
men  to  help  him  get  the  wagon  ready  to  leave. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  it  ready. 

All  this  time  Deadly  Jack  was  doing  some  very  hard 
thinking. 

Suddenly  he  hit  upon  what  he  thought  -would  be  a  good 
plan. 

“See  here,  Robie,”  he  called  out  to  the  man  he  relied 
the  most  on.  “I  reckon  I’ve  got  a  scheme.” 

“What  is  it,  Cap?”  the  villain  answered,  coming  over 
from  the  place  he  was  watching  the  woods  from. 

“We’ll  go  in  there  where  ther  soldiers  is.  We  know 
jest  how  it  is  in  there,  ’cause  we  was  there  about  a  week, 
every  day,  afore  we  drove  ’em  there.  We’ll  pile  all  ther 
boys  we  kin  git  in  ther  wagon,  an’  then  drive  in,  makin’ 
’em  thinkin’  we’re  a  party  come  to  their  relief.  By  ther 
time  they  find  out  it  ain’t  so  we  kin  git  behind  ther  rocks 
there  an’  save  ourselves.  Then  we’ll  be  able  ter  dictate 
any  kind  of  terms  we  want  ter,  I  reckon.  Ther  soldiers 
won’t  dare  ter  show  themselves  an’  leave,  an’  Young  Wild 
West  won’t  dare  ter  come  in.  We’ll  have  ’em  all  dead  ter 
rights.” 

“A  putty  good  idea,  if  yer  really  are  afraid  of  Young 
Wild  West,”  admitted  Robie,  scratching  his  head, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,  you’ve  heard  about  as  much  about  him  as  I  have, 

I  reckon.  Ain’t  you  afraid  of  him  ?” 

“Well,  I  might  be  afraid  ter  meet  him  face  ter  face, 
an’  try  ter  shoot  him,”  was  the  reply.  ‘“But  he’s  only  a 
boy,  after  all,  Jack.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  they  say.  I  never  seen  him,  only 
ther  glimpse  we  got  of  him  when  he  met  Matt  an’ 
knocked  him  down  a  little  while  ago.  You  seen  that  done, 
didn’t  yer?” 

“Yes,  I  seen  Matt  go  down.” 

“Well,  he  went  down  as  though  he’d  been  hit  by  a 
batterin’-ram,  didn’t  he?” 

“There  ain’t  no  mistake  about  that.  He  sartinly  did.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  that  he  can’t  only  shoot  an’  fight  like 
anything,  but  he  kin  find  ways  ter  git  around  things  that 
seem  impossible.  He  knows  them  soldiers  is  penned  in 
there,  an’  yer  kin  bet  that  he  means  ter  git  ’em  out.  In 
order  ter  stop  him  from  doin’  it  we’ve  got  ter  go  in  there, 
too.” 

“All  right,  then  in  we  go.” 

“Jest  pass  ther  word  to  ther  boys.” 

It  did  not  take  long  to*  do  this,  and  though  many  of 
them  thought  it  a  very  foolish  undertaking,  they  did  not 
go  against  the  wishes  of  their  leader. 

Deadly  Jack  had  made  it  a  rule  always  to  be  obeyed. 
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and  they  lelt  that  he  must  be  right  in  taking  such  a 
course. 

In  about  ten  minutes  preparations  had  been  made  for 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  moves  ever  made  by  a  party  of 
men,  good  or  bad. 

Eight  of  them  stowed  themselves  in  the  wagon,  and 
then  Acker  put  on  a  coat  and  hat  he  found  in  it  and  took 
the  reins. 

‘‘You  jest  tell  'em  that  we’ve  left  ther  place,  an’  that 
you’re  cornin’  with  provisions  an’  water,”  said  the  leader. 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  we  kin  git  among  the  rocks  an’  open  fire  on  ’em 
afore  they  know  what'&what.” 

“I  understand,  Cap.” 

“Ther  rest  of  us  will  pile  in  right  after  ther  wragon  in 
a  hurry,  you  kin  bet.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  come  in  a  hurry.” 

“I  know  that.  Go  ahead,  now !” 

The  wagon  was  started  straight  for  the  narrow  opening 
that  led  into  the  blind  canyon,  or  pocket. 

After  it  went  the  men,  leading  their  horses,  for  they 
were  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  shot  by  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  friends. 

But  Deadly  Jack  had  no  fear  of  drawing  the  fire  of  our 
friends. 

He  felt  that  they  would  think  that  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  quifi,  and  that  before  they  found  out  the 
mistake  they  would  be  out  of  range  in  the  narrow  passage 
between  the  steep  cliffs. 

This  was  quite  likely,  since  the  mouth  of  the  place 
could  not  be  seen  very  well  from  where  Wild  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  stationed. 

The  wagon  bumped  along  over  the  rough  ground  and. 
the  next  minute  it  was  going  through. 

Behind  it  came  the  outlaws  leading  their  horses,  and  in 
another  minute  they  were  out  of  sight. 

In  their  hurried  departure  they  did  not  miss  the  water- 
keg  Hop  had  taken. 

They  had  quite  a  good  supply  of  water,  anyhow,  and 
there  was  a  barrel  of  it  in  the  prairie  schooner. 

Acker  drove  the  team  right  through,  and  as  he  came  in 
view  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  he  waved  his  hand  and  plied 
the  whip. 

The  ruse  worked  very  well. 

Not  until  the  men  behind  came  in  did  the  soldiers  real¬ 
ize  that  it  was  their  enemies,  and  not  help. 

Then  they  sounded  the  alarm  and  opened  fire. 

But  in  their  haste  they  shot  wildly,  and  before  another 
volley  could  be  sent  at  the  bandits  they  were  among  the 
rocks  at  the  side  of  the  little  valley  opposite  to  the  be¬ 
sieged  party. 

They  did  not  offer  to  return  the  fire  just  then.  They 
had  all  they  could  do  to  get  to  a  place  of  safety. 

But  knowing  the  place,  as  they  did,  they  did  not  find 
this  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

The  rocks  were  high  ones,  and  numerous,  too. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  was  that  they  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  narrow  place,  so  that  either  our  friends  on 
coming  in  would  be  virtually  at  their  mercy,  or  the  sol¬ 
diers,  if  they  tried  to  go  out. 

The  doubting  ones  in  the  gang  of  bandits  began  to 
think  that  their  leader  had  not  made  a  mistake,  after  all. 


Crack  1  Cra-a-ack ! 

A  volley  came  from  the  soldiers,  but  the  bullets  merely 
flattened  against  the  rocks  and  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

“Lay  low,  boys!”  commanded  Deadly  Jack.  “Wait  till 
they  show  themselves  afore  yer  fire.  There  ain’t  no  use 
in  wastin’  our  shots.  We’ve  got  a  mighty  good  place  right 
here,  an’  if  we  don’t  clean  out  them  sojers  putty  quick, 
an’  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  gang,  too,  I’ll  be  mighty 
mistaken,  that’s  all !  We’re  in  this  thing  ter  win,  an’ 
we’re  goin’  ter  win,  too.  There  ain’t  one  of  them  blue- 
coated  galoots  goin’  ter  git  out  of  here  alive !” 


CHAPTER  X. 

WILD  GETS  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Jim  Dart  was  on  the  watch  when  the  outlaws  made  for 
the  entrance  to  the  blind  canyon. 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  think  that  the}^  were 
going  to  leave  the  vicinity,  but  he  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  at  that.  ^ 

Such  a  band  of  villains  as  they  were  said  to  be,  were 
giving  up  rather  easy,  he  thought. 

He  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  temporary  camp  that 
was  occupied  by  Y^oung  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry,  and 
then  he  quickly  let  it  be  known. 

Wild  hastened  through  the  timber  strip  to  get  a  look 
at  the  villains,  and  he  saw  the  last  of  them  disappearing 
behind  the  rocks. 

Even  he  had  no  idea  that  they  were  going  into  the 
place  where  the  soldiers  were  penned  in,  though  they 
were  heading  in  exactly  the  same  direction  he  had  seen 
Hop  take  before  he  disappeared. 

Zack  Taylor  and  several  of  the  cowboys  followed  him 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  they  showed  signs  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  departure  of  the  villains. 

They  had  been  itching  to  get  at  them  ever  since  the 
camp  had  been  located. 

But  while  they  were  talking  about  it  the  yells  that  were 
followed  by  a  volley  of  rifle  shots  sounded. 

“Soldiers,  by  jingo !”  exclaimed  Wild.  “I  know  the 
way  they  shoot.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild,”  Charlie  said,  as  he  came  running 
up.  “There’s  a  fight  goin’  on  between  ther  soldiers  an’ 
ther  outlaws.  I  reckon  we  had  better  take  a  hand.” 

“Wait,”  and  the  boy  raised  his  hand.  “We’ll  find  out 
just  what  is  going  on  first.  That  may  be  a  ruse  to  draw 
us  on.” 

Then  more  firing  was  heard,  after  which  all  was  silent. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  do  now,”  our  hero  went  on 
#to  say,  as  he  nodded  to  the  scout;  “and  that  is  for  me  to 
go  and  find  out  what  is  going  on.  I  w*on’t  be  long.  If  I 
happen  to  get  into  trouble  I'll  fire  a  shot  from  my  re¬ 
volver,  or  shout  for  help.  Keep  your  ears  open,  boys. 
Taylor,  you  had  better  get  your  men  mounted  and  ready 
to  make  a  charge.” 

“All  right,  Wild,”  and  the  ranch  foreman  was  off  like 
a  shot. 

Wild  made  a  quick  survey  of  the  surrounding  eouutrv. 

*  ^  * 
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He  knew  just  where  the  bandits  had  disappeared,  and 
marking  the  spot  well  in  his  mind,  lie  moved  along  near 
the  edge  of  the  woods  until  he  found  a  place  where  he 
could  cross  over  without  being  observed,  in  case  a  watch 
was  being  kept  by  the  enemy. 

Though  the  daring  boy  felt  almost  certain  that  the 
volley  had  been  fired  by  the  soldiers,  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  outlaws  had  done  it,  just  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  them  into  ambush. 

Young  Wild  West  knew  what  it  would  probably  mean  if 
they  were  fired  at-  in  that  fashion,  and  he  did  not  intend 
to  risk  any  other  life  but  Ills  own. 

That  is  why  he  set,  out  to  make  an  investigation  alone. 

Having  got  around  to  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the 
villains  had  been  in  camp,  he  was  not  long  in  getting  right 
to  it. 

'  Once  there  he  could  easily  see  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
way  that  led  in  to  where  the  besieged  soldiers  were  lo¬ 
cated. 

As  he  looked  he  became  convinced  that  the  band  of 
villains  had  gone  through  the  pass, 

“ That’s  odd,”  he  muttered.  “If  the  soldiers  are  in 
there  it?  is  mighty  strange  that  Deadly  Jack  and  his  gang 
would  go  there.  But  it  may  be  that  they  have  cleaned 
them  up.  That  could  be,  I  suppose.  I  hope  it  is  not 
so,  though.  I  want  to  get  this  band  and  break  it  up.  I 
wouldn’t  fail  now  for  anything!” 

Regardless  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous 
to  go  into  the  narrow  place,  where  there  was  not  a  rock 
or  a  bush  to  hide  behind,  he  moved  cautiously  to  it  and 
listened. 

He  could  hear  nothing,  and,  as  it  was  a  rather  crooked 
passage,  he  could  not  see  anything  but  the  .bare  rocky 
walls. 

He  ventured  a  few  feet  and  then  again  paused  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

Then  it  was  that  the  faint  sounds  of  voices  came  to  his 
ears. 

Men  wrere  talking  excitedly,  and  they  were  not  so  very 
far  away. 

“I  reckon  I’ll  soon  find  out  something  about  this,”  he 
said,  under  his  breath.  “I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  it  through.”. 

Stealthily  he  walked  through  the  narrow  place,  holding 
a  revolver  ready  to  shoot  at  the  least  notice. 

In  this  way  he  continued  until  he  saw  the  rather  wide 
opening  before  him. 

But  he  could  dot  see  anyone,  since  the  soldiers  were 
gathered  on  the  left  and  the  outlaws  on  the  right. 

Nothing  but  rocks’  -and  boulders  lay  before  his  range  of 
vision,  with  the  bare,  steep  cliffs  for  a  background. 

But  the  voices  sounded  very  near  at  hand  now,  and  bent 
on  finding  out  all  there  was  to  be  known,  the  brave  boy 
moved  forward  again. 

A  few  seconds  later  he  saw  the  prairie  schooner  that 
the  outlaws  had  taken  with  them  into  the  canyon. 

“Ah!”  he  muttered.  “So  there’s  where  you  are,  eh? 
Now,  where  are  the  soldiers,  and  where  is  Hop?  I  must 
find  out  before  I  go  back.” 

He  got  down  almost  flat  upon  his  stomach  and  worked 
his  way  toward  a  big  rock  that  lay  on  the  left  of  the 
mouth  of  the  passage. 


If  he  could  get  there  he  felt  that  be  could  go  further. 

To  one  not  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  it  without  being  seen ;  but  lo 
Young  Wild  West  nothing  was  impossible,  in  his.  way  of 
thinking. 

And  he  generally  thought  about  right,  too,  as  the  reader 
knows. 

Wild  reached  the*  rock  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  either  the  outlaws  or  the  soldiers,  though  if  either 
had  been  keeping  a  sharp  watch  that  way  he  must  have 
been  seen. 

As  he  thought,  there  were  more  rocks  and  boulders  to 
hide  him,  and  he  began  working  his  way  around,  keeping 
as  closely  to  the  cliffs  as  he  could. 

He  chose  the  left  side,  which  was  because  he  saw  the 
covered  wagon  on  the  right. 

Once  inside  the  natural  enclosure  it  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  go  ahead  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety. 

On  he  went,  hearing  sounds  ahead  of  him  that  indi¬ 
cated  the  presence  of  men. 

They  were  talking  in  low  tones,  so  their  words  could 
not  be  understood  by  him. 

But  that  made  no  difference.  Wild  felt  that  he  was 
approaching  the  band  of  besieged  soldiers,  and  that  meant 
that  he  was  pretty  sure  of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Twenty  seconds  later  he  saw  the  form  of  a  uniformed 
man  pacing  back  and,  forth  behind  the  rocks. 

He  could  only  see  him  partly,  but  now  he  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  he  was  going  right,  and  that  his  expecta¬ 
tions  were  to  be  realized. 

A  few  yards  further  on  and  he  saw  more*soldiers. 

They  were  crouching  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands, 
and  looking  toward  the  wagon,  the  top  of  which  could  still 
be  seen,  though  it  just  barely  showed  above  the  rocks  on 
the  other  side. 

The  boy  was  pretty  close  to  the  sentry  now,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  he  was  running  the  risk  of  being  shot,  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  make  his  presence  known. 

“Hist !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper. 

Instantly  the  soldier  was  all  attention. 

As  he  looked  the  way  the  voice  had  sounded  Wild 
showed  himself. 

Involuntarily  the  man  raised  his  rifle. 

But  he  knew  the  boy  was  not  an  enemy  right  away,  and 
it  was  lowered. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked,  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone 
of  voice. 

“Young  Wild  West,”  replied  our  hero.  “Is  Hop  here?” 

The  sentry  gave  a  start,  and  his  face  beamed  with  de¬ 
light. 

“Yes,  he  is  here,”  he  answered.  “Come  on,  Young 
Wild  West.” 

The  talking,  as  low  as  it  was,  had  been  heard  by  others 
who  were  doing  guard  duty,  and  the  next  minute  Wild 
was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

It  so  happened  that  none  of  them  knew  him,  but  they 
readily  guessed  who  he  was  before  it  was  toldfto  them. 

Wild  now  arose  to  his  feet  and  walked  into  the  camp. 

Hop  no  sooner  saw  him  than  he  began  dancing  wildly 
about. 

“Hip  hi !”  he  cried,  taking  care  not  to  make  it  too  loud. 
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“Here  comee  Misler  Wild!  Hoolay  i’or  Young  Wild 
West,  so  be 1” 

“Take  it  easy.  Hop,”  cautioned  the  dashing  young 
deadshot.  “I  reckon  everything  is  all  right  now.  How 
are  you,  boys?” 

The  last  was  meant  for  the  besieged  soldiers,  and  they 
all  nodded,  while  Lieutenant  Jenkins  said: 

“We  are  all  glad  to*  see  you,  Young  Wild  West.  That 
is  as  true  as  the  sun  shines !” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  too.  How  are  you  making 
out?  Have  you  got  any  water?” 

“Only  a  little  that  your  Chinaman  brought  here  half  an 
hour  ago.  But  we  are  in  pretty  good  condition.  If  you 
can't  do  anything  for  us  right  away  we  can  wait.” 

“You  won't  have  long  to  wait,  not  if  I  can  get  out  of 
here  as  easily  as  I  got  in.  I’ll  soon  have  my  cowboy  cav¬ 
alry  in  here,  and  then  we’ll  soon  clean  up  the  outlaw  ga¬ 
loots.” 

A  suppressed  cheer  went  up. 

Things  were  growing  steadily  brighter  for  the  soldiers. 

Wild  saw  that  the  men  were  all  right,  and  after  finding 
out  that  they  were  not  overstocked  with  ammunition  he 
turned  to  Hop  and  said : 

“When  we  come  in  through  that  narrow  place  I  want 
you  to  do  something  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  out¬ 
laws.  You  know  about  what  I  mean.  You  can  shoot  off 
some  of  your  home-made  fireworks,  or  something  like 
that.  If  the  galoots  happen  to  open  fire  on  us  while  we 
are  bunched  up  it  will  be  bad  work  for  us.” 

“Me  undelstand,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  quick  reply. 
“Me  sendee turn  nicee  locket  over  to  um  outlaws;  makee 
allee  samee  scare,  so  be.” 


‘CHAPTER  XI. 

READY  FOR  THE  CHARGE. 
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Wild  knew  that  Hop  understood  what  was  required  of 
him,  so  he  turned  and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  the 
lieutenant. 

Then,  satisfied  that  the  thing  could  be  done  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  his  men,  he  set  out  to  get  back 
to  the  camp. 

He  knew  it  would  be  just  as  hard  to  do  this  as  it  was 
to  get  in,  and  he  was  not  going  to  neglect  any  of  his  cau¬ 
tion. 

When  he  finally  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  to  go 
almost  a  dozen  yards  in  the  open,  and  in  plain  view  of  the 
outlaws,  should  they  be  looking,  he  got  very  close  to  the 
ground  again  and  moved  so  slow  that  he  seemed  to  barely 
move. 

It  requires  patience  to  do  a  thing  like  this,  but  Young 
Wild  West  had  patience,  as  well  as  other  necessary  qualify 
cations  for  the  life  he  led. 

He  knew  that  he  could  probably  spring  to  his  feet  and 
make  a  rush  for  it,  and  escape  being  shot  ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  let  the  outlaws  know  of  his  presence,  if  he  could 
help  it. 

^  That  would  put  them  on  their  guard  and  it  would  be 
all  the  harder  to  ride  in  with  his  Cowboy  Cavalry. 


Slowly,  but  surely,  he  worked  his  way  along. 

If  Deadly  flack  and  his  men  were  on  the  watch  they 
failed  to  see  him,  and  really  there  was  no  wonder,  for  he 
kept  so  low  to*  the  ground,  and  moved  in  such  a  way  that 
one  would  have  to  look  twice  before  seeing  him,  anyhow. 

At  length  the  ordeal  was  over. 

Wild  raised  slowly  to  his  feet,  moved  a  few  steps  for¬ 
ward,  and  brushing  the  dirt  from  his  clothing,  started 
leisurely  through  the  narrow,  crooked  pass. 

There  was  no  danger  now,  and  he  took  it  easy. 

Once  outside  he  headed  straight^for  the  patch  of  woods. 

His  partners  and  the  cowboys  were  waiting  for  him, 
and  when  they  saw  the  smile  on  his  handsome,  bronzed 
face  they  knew  he  had  accomplished  something. 

“How  did  yer  make  out,  Wild?”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
asked. 

The  scout  was  always  eager  to  find  out  things,  and  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  first  to  make  inquiries,  especially  in  a 
case  of  this  kind. 

“First  rate,  Charlie,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  had  a  talk 
with  the  besieged  soldiers.” 

“What !”  cried  several  of  the  cowboys  in  a  breath. 

“That’s  right.  I  was  right  in  their  camp.  They  are 
all  right,  only  a  good  square 'meal  would  go  good,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Hop  is  there.  He  took  a  water-keg  that  was  filled 
with  him  when  he  went  in,  and  that  helped  them  out  a 
great  deal,  as  they  were  entirely  out  of  water.  That 
Chinaman  is  all  right !  1  have  said  it  before,  and  I'll  say 
it  again.” 

“There  never  was  a  Chinee  half  as  good  as  he  is,”  de¬ 
clared  the  scout.  “Wing  is  a  putty  good  one,  but  Hop 
goes  away  head  of  him.  There  ain’t  no  rubbin’  that  out.” 

Wild  related  all  he  had  found  out,  and  then  the  cow¬ 
boys  wrere  eager  to  get  at  the  outlaw  gang. 

Though  our  hero  had  managed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  be¬ 
sieged  soldiers,  they  were  not  saved  yet. 

The  situation  was  still  a  critical  one. 

“Call  the  girls  and  the  others,  Jim,”  said  our  hero.  “I 
reckon  we’ll  all  go  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  passage.  They 
won’t  go  in  when  wre  make  our  charge  upon  the  outlaws, 
but  they  can  be  ready  to  come  in  when  it  is  over.  If  we 
can  once  get  in  there  we’ll  make  short  work  of  the  scoun¬ 
drels.” 

“You  bet  we  will !”  was  the  reply. 

Jim  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  spot  where  the  girls 
were  waiting. 

The  Letts  family  was  there  with  them. 

“Did  Wild  find  out  anything?”  Ariefta  asked,  when  he 
had  told  them  what  was  wanted  of  them. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “He  found  the  soldiers,  and 
they  are  all  right,  but  penned  in  behind  some  rocks.  The 
outlaws  are  in  the  same  place,  and  if  no  interference 
came  it  would  be  a  case  of  who  could  stick  it  out  the 
longest.” 

The  girl  was  more  interested  than  any  of  the  rest. 

She  wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  so  she  hurried  and 
joined  her  dashing  young  lover,  who  told  her  just  how  the 
situation  was. 

“Well,”  said  Arietta,  when  she  had  heard  it.  “there  are 
two  things  about  it  that  seem  rather  queer  to  me.  The 
first  is  that  the  outlaws  went  in  there  at  all :  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is,  why  the  soldiers  permitted  them  to  get  in.” 
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“It  is  a  little  puzzling,  eh,  Et?“  and  Wild  laughed. 

“Yes,  it  is,"  she  retorted.  ‘‘But  maybe  the  soldiers  are 
not  anxious  to  expose  themselves  to  bullets.” 

"  It  looks  that  way.  But  they  lost  about  a  dozen  in  their 
iirst  tight  with  the  bandits,  and  I  suppose  that  lias  dis¬ 
heartened  them  a  great  deal.  They  have  been  lying  in 
there  among  the  rocks  ever  since,  afraid  to  venture  out. 
If  they  had  ventured  out  they  would  have  got  shot  down, 
most  likelv.” 

“But  how  did  the  villains  get  in  there  without  exposing 
themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  soldiers?” 

“They  played  a  clever  trick.  They  used  the  wagon  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Letts  as  a  dodge  to  make  them  believe 
that  it  was  a  relief  party  coming.  They  got  in,  and  past 
the  danger  line,  before  the  soldiers  discovered  the  fraud.” 

“Oh!  that  sounds  more  reasonable.” 

Arietta  was  satisfied  now. 

The  whole  party  moved  over  to-the  mouth  of*the  nar¬ 
row  passage. 

“Why,  two  can  ride  through  abreast,  Wild,”  the  girl 
said,  as  she  looked  into  the  place. 

“That's  right,  Et,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  if  you  all  went  at  a  gallop  I  don’t  see  why  you 
couldn’t  surprise  the  villains,  so  they  wouldn’t  take  very 
good  aim.”  , 

“Oh !  we  are  going  in  there !  That’s  sure.  We’ll  ride 
through  softly,  and  just  when  we  get  to  the  edge  we’ll 
dash  out  at  a  gallop. 

“The  sneaking  galoots  have  got  to  be  cleaned  up,  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Wild  quickly  let  them  all  know  his  plans. 

He  knew  that  Hop  and  the  soldiers  would  be  watching 
for  them,  and  that  the  Chinaman  would*clo  something  to 
assist  them. 

Not  that  our  hero  was  afraid  of  being  shot  down  . as  they 
came  in,  but  he  did  not  want  any  of  his  men  to  be  even 
injured,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

It  was  settled  that  Wild  and  Zack  Taylor  were  to  ride 
ahead,  with  Charlie  and  Jim  right  behind  them,  and  then 
the  cowboys  paired  off  and  declared  that  they  wrere  ready 
to  make  the  charge. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  COWBOY  CAVALRY. 

When  Young  Wild  West  took  his  departure  from  the 
soldiers  Hop  began  to  act  more  important  than  ever. 

He  had  fooled  them  with  the  card  trick,  and  had  won 
twenty  dollars  thereby,  and  now  that  they  had  heard  our 
hero  tell  him  to  do  something  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  outlaws  when  the  Cowboy  Cavalry  came  in,  he  wanted 
the  lieutenant  and  his  men  to  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  common  Chinese  sort  about  him. 

But  Lieutenant  Jenkins  had  already  made  his  mind  to 
this,  so  it  was  not  necessary  for  Hop  to  put  on  any  frills 
about  it. 

When  they  saw  that  our  hero  was  safely  through  the 
dangerous  part  of  the  passage  the  soldiers  felt  rmich  re¬ 
lieved. 

“ That  hoy  is  a  wonder!”  the  lieutenant  declared.  “He 


will  take  any  kind  of  a  chance.  Why,  it  is  virtually  worth 
a  man’s  life  to  crawl  through  there,  as  he  just  did.  I  canff 
understand  why  he  was  not  seen,  and  a  volley  of  shot  fired 
at  him.” 

“Um  outlaws  no  lookee  for  one  to  come  thlough,  ley 
aliee  samee  waitee  for  plenty  to  comee,”  Hop  explained. 
“They  no  lookee  when  Misler  Wild  comee  in  and  allee 
samee  go  out ;  he  go  velly  nicee,  and  ley  no  watchee  sharp ; 
no  see,  so  be.” 

“That  is  right,  I  .guess,”  and  the  lieutenant  nodded. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  see  them  coming, 
Hop?  Young  Wild  West  spoke  something  about  your 
home-made  fireworks,  I  believe.  What  did  he  mean  by 
that?” 

“He  allee  samee  meanee  lat  me  shootee  off  some  fire¬ 
works,  so  be.” 

“Yes;  but  do  you  carry  them  with  you?” 

“Me  gottee  lillde  fireworks,  so  be.” 

The  lieutenant  wanted  to  see  them,  but  this  Hop  re¬ 
fused  to  do. 

He  calmly  lighted  a  cigar  that  he  fished  from  one  of 
his  pockets,  so  he  might  have  ,  a  light  when  he  got  ready 
to  touch  off  his  fireworks. 

What  he  had  in  his  pocket  in  the  line  of  anything  ex¬ 
plosive  consisted  of  a  couple  of  rudely-made  rockets  and 
some  crackers,  which  would  make  a  very  loud  noise  when 
exploded. 

He  also  had  a  few  minor  things  in  that  line,  some 
cigars  loaded  with  gunpowder  ancl  colored  fire  being 
among  them. 

When  the  color  sergeant  insisted  so  strongly  to  see 
what  he  had  Hop  decided  to  show  him. 

But  he  was  not  going  to  show  him  in  the  way  he  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  lieutenant  had  asked  Hop  to  let  him  see  the  fire¬ 
works  he  had,  and  when  he  received  an  evasive  reply  he 
dropped  the  subject,  contenting  himself  to  await  develop¬ 
ments. 

But  the  color  sergeant  was  persistent,  so  the  Chinaman 
handed  him  a  cigar. 

It  was  an  innocent-looking  cigar,  too,  and  though  sur¬ 
prised  a  little,  the  sergeant  accepted  it. 

“This  isn’t  what  I  wanted,  though,”  he  said.  “I  want¬ 
ed  to  see  what  you  wre're  going  to  use  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  bandits  when  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends 
come  in.” 

“Allee  light,”  was  the  reply.  “Me  showee  pletty 
quickee.  Takee  a  lillee  smokee.” 

The  sergeant  accepted  the  light  tendered  him  and  was 
soon  puffing  away. 

It  made  little  difference  to  Young  Wild  West’s  Clever 
Chinaman'  who  he  played  a  trick  on. 

vIf  it  had  been  a  general  of  the  army  instead  of  a  color 
sergeant  it  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  man  persisted  in  finding  out  something  that  Hop 
thought  was  of  no  concern  to  him,  so  he  gave  him  a  loaded 
cigar. 

But  it  was  only  common  redfire  that  was  in  the  cigar, 
and  it  would  only  cause  a  little  excitement,  and  possibly 
a  laugh,  when  it  went  off. 

The  sergeant  puffed  away  and  about  a  quarter  of  a U 
inch  was  burned  on  the  cigar. 
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Then  there  was  a  sharp  hiss  and  the  redfire  shot  from 
tin'  end,  almost  straight  l'or  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
waiting  to  see  Hop  keep  his  promise. 

“Lere  urn  fireworks,  so  be,”  said  Hop,  smiling  blandly. 
“Me  allee  samee  knowee  my  business,  so  be.” 

As  hungry  as  the  men  were,  for  it  was  now  past  noon, 
they  laughed  heartily. 

The  color  sergeant  had  been  badly  bitten  again,  and  he 
sneaked  off  behind  a  rock  and  sat  down. 

■> 

Haying  rid  himself  of  the  inquisitive  ones,  the  China¬ 
man  now  began  working  his  way  as  close  to  the  outlaws 
as  he  dared  go. 

He  moved  down  toward  the  entrance  to  the  big  pocket, 
crawling  from  rock  to  rock,  the  same  as  Wild  had  done. 

He  knew  it  was  nearly  time  for  our  hero  to  show  up, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  ready  to  lend  his  help  when  he  came. 

Having  taken  a  position  behind  a  big  rock,  Hop  care¬ 
fully  measured  the  distance  to  the  spot  where  the  out¬ 
laws  were  located. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  even 
that  was  too  far  for  him  to  hurl  one  of  the  crackers. 

He  got  out  one  of  his  rockets,  which  were  made  without 
sticks,  and  hitched  a  giant  cracker  to  it. 

It  would  not  go  very  high,  of  course,  but  he  hoped  to 
train  it  so  it  would  get  as  far  as  the  villains,  and  then 
have  the  cracker  explode. 

If  this  could  be  done  at  the  proper  moment  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  our  hero  would  get  in  with  his  men. 

Ready  and  waiting,  Hop  puffed  away  at'  his  cigar,  the 
tiny  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  upward  above  the  rock. 

It  ^yas  not  long  before  his  sharp  eyes  saw  Young  Wild 
West  and  Zack  Taylor  coining  through  the  passage. 

The  rest  were  behind  them ;  he  could  see  that,  too. 

Hop  quickly  lighted  the  fu,se  of  the  cracker  and  then 
touched  off  the  rocket,  which  was  pointed  so  it  would  drop 
right  among  the  outlaws,  after  hitting  the  cliff. 

Sizz-siz-z-z !  Bang ! 

Away  shot  the  rocket  almost  straight  for  the  mark  it 
had  been  aimed  for. 

The  trail  of  sparks  did  not  look  very  grand  in  the  light 
of  the  noonday,  but  the  noise  it  made  was  sufficient  to  get 
the  effect. 

Bang ! 

The  cracker  exploded  almost  as  soon  as  the  rocket  hit 
the  cliff  above  the  heads  of  the  villains. 

Then  the  clattering  of  hoofs  sounded  and  in  dashed 
Young  Wild  West’s  cavalry,  the  dashing  young  deadshot 
in  the  lead,  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder. 

So  well  did  Hop’s  trick  work  that  the  astonished  out¬ 
laws  did  not  see  the  approaching  riders  until  they  were 
inside  the  pocket. 

Crang ! 

Wild  fired  as  one  of  them  raised  his  rifle  to  open  up  the 
game,  anrl  the  result  was  that  there  was  one  dead  outlaw 
in  a  hurry. 

“At  them,  boys!”  shouted  the  dashing  boy,  as  he  fired 
another  shot,  dropping  one  more  of  the  villains.  “They 
have  either  got  to  surrender  or  go  down  !” 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  soldiers,  but  they  could  not 
bit  any  of  the  foe,  because  of  the  rocks  that  lay  between 
them. 
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Deadly  Jack  and  his  men  had  only  one  course  to  pur* 
sue  now,  and  that  was  to  flee  for* a  better  place. 

They  turned  and  ran  for  a  [flace  where  the  rocks  were 
higher. 

Wild  held  up  his  hand  and  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt. 

The  Cowboy  Cavalry  came  up  around  him  and  waited 
for  his  orders. 

“We  have  got  them  on  the  run,  boys,”  said  the  boy  hero. 
“I  reckon  they  won’t  do  much  fighting  now,  so  there  is 
no  need  of  slaying  them  right  and  left.  We  will  take 
them  prisoners  if  possible.  Now  then,  come  on !” 

The  outlaws  were  running  hard,  but  finding  no  shelter 
that  way,  they  turned  almost  directly  toward  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

Then  a  withering  fire  came  from  behind  the  rocks  and 
they  dropped  right  and  left. 

“Charge  them,  boys !”  cried  our  hero. 

It  was  an  excitifig  moment. 

Deadly  Jack  had  lost  all  his  tact  as  a  fighter,  and  he 
crouched  behind  a  rock  to  wait  for  the  conquering  Cow¬ 
boy  Cavalry,  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last. 

On  came  the  Cowboy  Cavalry,  the  yells  of  triumph  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  and  echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff. 

The  villainous  gang  saw  that  they  were  doomed,  and 
many  of  them  flung  up  their  hands  and  cried  for  quarter. 

As  Young  Wild  West  led  the  charge  upon  the  bandits 
their  villainous  leader  sprang  forward  to  pull  him  from, 
his  horse. 

The  young  deadshot  gripped  him  by  the  throat  and 
flung  him  back. 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  soldiers  when  they  saw  they 
were  saved. 

Deadly  Jack  had  decided  upon  a  desperate  plan  of 
action. 

If  he  could  catch  Young  Wild  West  they  might  be  saved 
yet.  ; 

But  it  was  a  mistake  he  ngide. 

If  he  had  fired  point  blank  at  the  boy  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  killing  or  wounding  him,  but  to  try  and  take 
him  alive  was  something  out  of  the  question. 

The  villain  called  Robie  sprang  to  assist  his  leader,  but 
a  shot  from  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  rifle  laid  him  low. 

Wild  sent  the  leader  rolling  in  the  dust,  but  before  he 
could  check  the  speed  of  his  horse  Deadly  Jack  was  up 
and  running  for  his  life. 

The  villain  knew  the  way,  and  while  his  men  were  sur¬ 
rendering  themselves  to  the  cowboys  he  dodged  and  ran 
for  the  outlet. 

Somehow  no  one  appeared  to  take  notice  of  him,  and  it 
#was  not  until  he  was  disappearing  in  the  narrow  passage 
that  Wild  V  attention  was  called  to  him. 

“It  is  the  leader  of  the  band,  Wild-!”  Jim  Dart  touted. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  DEADLY  JACK,  THE  OUTLAW. 

Wild  did  not  know  it  was  the  leader  of  the  bandits  when 
the  man  made  a  leap  for  him,  or  he  would  have  seen  to 
it  right  then  and  there  that  he  did  not  get  away. 
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But  he  knew  that  the  girls  and  the  Letts  family  were 
ar  the  other  end  of  the  narrow  passage,  and  if  the  scoun¬ 
drel  could  get  past  them  he  would  be  a  good  one,  indeed. 
Hence  he  did  not  give  immediate  pursuit. 

We  will  follow  Deadly  Jack. 

He  had  recovered  himself  a  little  by  this  time,  and 
when  he  reached  the  passage  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
lie  had  an  excellent  chance  to  escape. 

Knowing  that  there  were  others  outside,  he  ran  lightly, 

!so  as  to  not  attract  their  attention. 

The  result  was  that  he  saw  the  girls  and  the  others 
there  before  they  saw  him.  f 

They  were  all  standing  on  the  ground,  the  horses  near 
them. 

Deadly  Jack  halted  a  moment  and  took  in  the  scene. 
He  knew  he  could  not  very  well  pass  them  without  be¬ 
ing  shot  at,  so  he  decided  to  do  something  desperate. 

“I’ll  git  that  gal  an’  ride  off  with  her !”  he  muttered. 
“They  won’t  dare  ter  shoot  at  me,  ’cause  I’ll  hold  her  in 
front  of  me.” 

It  was  a  great  scheme — one  that  was  likely  to  win. 

Out  he  crept,  and  with  a  spring  like  that  of  a  panther, 
he  landed  squarely  in  the  midst  of  the  party. 

Sallie  Letts  was  the  one  he  wanted,  and  catching  her 
in  a  vise-like  grip,  he  held  her  before  him  and  backed  to 
the  nearest  horse,  which  was  the  one  the  scout’s  wife  al¬ 
ways  rode. 

It  was  a  powerful  iron-gray,  and  could  well  take  a  dou¬ 
ble  burden. 

So  astonished  were  they  when  the  man  appeared  in 
their  midst  that  even  Arietta  was  at  loss  what  to  do,  for 
the  moment. 

When  she  did  level  her  rifle  it  was  at  the  girl  the  man 
was  holding  in  front  of  him. 

“Let  her  go !”  cried  Arietta.  “If  you  don’t  I’ll  shoot 
you  dead!” 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot!”  was  the  retort.  “If  yer  want 
ter  kill  ther  gal,  go  ahead!  You’d  better  not,  though. 
You’d  better  keep  back,  if  yer  want  ther  gal  ter  live.  I’ve 
got  my  knife  feady  ter  finish  her!” 

.This  was  indeed  true. 

One  of  the  villain’s  hands  clutched  a  bowie  knife,  while 
the  arm  helped  hold  her. 

'  The  blade  of  the  knife  was  pointed  upward  toward  her 
throat,  and  one  little  thrust  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  her. 

“Don’t  shoot,  Arietta!”  cried  Anna,  excitedly.  “The 
scoundrel  will  keep  his  word,  I  know.” 

Involuntarily  the  girl  lowered  her  rifle. 

Deadly-  Jack,  takjng  advantage  of  this,  slipped  his  arm 
through  the  bridle  rein  of  the  horse  and  proceeded  to  back 
from  the  spot,  forcing  the  steed  to  go  with  him. 

“If  any  of  yer  moves  toward  me  ther  gal  is  goin  ter 
die !”  he  cried.  “I’m  desperate  now,  an’  I  ain’t  gom’  ter 
let  nothin’  stop  me  from  my  liberty ! .  You  hear  what  I 
say !” 

They  heard,  of  course,  and  they  hesitated  about  doing 

anything. 

That  was  just  what  the  villain  wanted  them  to  do. 

A  few  seconds  later  he  had  placed  a  projecting  point  of 
the  cliff  between  him  and  the  party,  and  then  with  won¬ 
derful  agility,  he  swung  the  girl  over  the  horse’s  back  and 

leaped  up  after  her. 


But  Deadly  Jack  was  an  expert  horseman,  and  a  very 
strong  man. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  Sallie  Letts,  as  she  realized 
that  she  was  in  a  terrible  predicament. 

Deadly  Jack  had  lost  his  revolver  when  he  was  knocked 
down  by  our  hero  and  the  only  weapon  he  had  was  the 
big  bowie  knife. 

But  that  was  all  he  needed  just  then. 

He  turned  the  horse  up  the  hill,  so  those  he  had  left 
at  the  mouth  of  the  passage  would  have  to  run  around  in 
order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  swinging  the  girl 
behind  him,  he  rode  as  fast  as  the  iron-gray  could  go. 

few  leaps  of  the  horse  and  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
Arietta  and  the  rest. 

Sallie  Letts  was  a  brave  girl,  as  was  proven  at  the  time 
the  outlaws  captured  her. 

But  the  powerful  arm  of  the  villain  had  pinioned  her 
own  arms  at  the  very  start  and  she  could  do  nothing. 

When  he  threw  her  upon  the  back  of  the  horse  she  tried 
to  get  away  from  him,  but  a  prick  from  the  sharp-pointed 
knife  quieted  her. 

It  was  that  same  knife  that  was  holding  her  in  sub¬ 
mission  now. 

There  was  something  about  the  glittering  blade  of  steel 
that  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  girl. 

On  went  the  horse  with  its  double  burden,  and  soon  a 
level  stretch  was  reached. 

But  the  scene  below  was  shut  off,  and  with  a  fiendish 
laugh,  Deadly  Jack  kept  on. 

“1  reckon  you’ll -be  my  bride,  after  all,”  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle.  “I  thought  I  had  lost  yer,  but  yer  seemed  ter 
be  fated  fur  me.  I’ll  take  yer  ter  a  good  hidin’  place, 
where  Young  Wild  West,  or  no  one  else  will  ever  find  yer. 
Then,  when  this  business  blows  over  a  little,  off  we’ll  go 
ter  some  parson,  ter  bd  married.  They  needn’t  think  that 
they’re  goin’  ter  catch  me  now.  It  ain’t  possible.  I  ain’t 
been  leader  of  ther  worst  band  in  ther  country  fur  noth¬ 
in’,  yer  kin  bet !  I  know  this  part  of  the  mountains  like  a 
book.  I  Know  hidin’  places  that  no  one  else  knows  of,  not 
even  my  own  men.  But  our  headquarters  is  good  enough 
jest  now,  I  reckon.  There’s  where  we’ll  go  first,  gal.” 

The  girl  heard  what  he  said,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
dimness  about  her  senses  just  then  that  she  hardly  real¬ 
ized  what  it  meant. 

On  went  the  horse,  making  turns  this  way  and  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  villainous  leader  of  the  bandits. 

Once  Deadly  Jack  thought  he  heard  hoof-beats  in  the 
rear,  but  when  he  slackened  speed  and  listened  for  a  few 
seconds  he  decided  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 

Three  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  had  been 
trapped  was  one  of  the  places  the  band  had  used  for  a 
headquarters  when  they  were  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

So  well  had  he  taken  care  to  make  himself  safe  that  the 
bandit  leader  had  arranged  different  hiding  places  within 
the  scope  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Heiice  it  can  be  seen  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  elude 
the  searching  parties  that  had  looked  in  vain  for  him. 

The  scoundrel  knew  that  there  was  both  water  and  food 
in  the  cave  he  was  now  heading  for. 

This  meant  that  he  would  be  safe,  since  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  trail  him  there,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
the  ground. 
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No  hoof-prints  would  show,  and  that  would  put  his 
pursuers  at  sea,  so  to  speak. 

The  grasp  lie  had  upon  the  helpless  girl  seemed  to  be  a 
tireless  one,  and  not  until  the  cave  was  reached  and  he 
came  to  a  halt,  did  he  relinquish  it. 

As  she  was  dropped  gently  to  the  ground  Sallie  Letts 
felt  her  senses  leaving  her. 

The  brave  girl  had  fainted,  after  standing  it  as  long  as 
she  could. 

Deadly  Jack  gave  a  nod  of  triumph. 

“  She’s  a  putty  gal,”  he  muttered,  “an’  I  won’t  hurt  her. 
I'll  give  her  a  chance  ter  make  up  her  mind  about  takin’ 
me  fur  a  husband.  I’ve  got  ter  leave  this  part  of  tlier 
country,  I  reckon.  Most  likely  my  band  is  broke  up.  It 
ain’t  likely  any  of  ’em  got  away.  There  wasn’t  none  of 
'em  smart  enough  ter  do  it  but  Eobie,  an’  I  seen  him 
stagger  an’  fall  from  a  bullet  as  he  was  runnin’  ter  help 
me.  Ther  rest  didn’t  know  much,  anyhow.  Well,  I’m  a 
young  man  yet,  an’  I’ll  try  an’  git  down  in  Mexico  with 
ther  gal.  She’ll  agree  ter  marry  me  when  she  finds  there 
ain’t  nothin’  left  fur  her  ter  do.  Then  I’ll  be  able  ter 
trust  her,  an’  we’ll  go  somewhere  an’  start  life  anew.  I’ve 
had  a  hot  time  of  it  while  it  lasted,  but  Young  Wild  West 
has  been  my  undoin’,  same  as  he  has  been  ther  undoin’ 
of  others  in  my  line.  I  would  like  ter  fix  him  afore  I 
leave  these  parts,  but  I  don’t  s’pose  I’ll  git  ther  chance.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  thoughts,  the  villain 
carried  the  unconscious  girl  into*  the  cave  he  used  for  a 
hiding  place,  taking  care  to  lead  the  horse,  too. 

He  had  need  of  the  horse,  and  he  did  not  want  it  to 
get  away. 

The  cave  was  one  of  many  that  were  to  be  found  there¬ 
abouts. 

It  was  in  a  very  wild  spot  on  the  range,  and  to  find  it 
and  know  it  was  used  for  a  hiding  place,  would  be  but  an 
accident,  unless  someone  knew  of  it,  or  had  been  there 
before. 

Of  course  it  was  possible  to  follow  him  there,  but  Dead¬ 
ly  Jack  did  not  think  he  had  been  followed. 

Having  tied  the  horse,  he  proceeded  to  bring  the  girl  to 
consciousness. 

A  little  brandy  forced  between  her  pallid  lips  and  she 
opened  her  eyes. 

Then  it  was  that  she  uttered  a  scream. 

“Sh  !  Keep  still !”  threatened  the  scoundrel.  “If  yer 
do  that  ag’in  I’ll  kill  yer !” 

He  raised  his  knife  threateningly,  and  then  the  girl  be¬ 
gan  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  save  her. 

This  caused  him  to  weaken.  Deadly  Jack  was  mortally 
superstitious,  and  he  was  always  uneasy  when  anything 
religious  was  practiced  in  his  presence. 

He  drew  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  half  frightened, 
half  maddened  by  the  girl’s  action. 

But  suddenly  his  manner  changed. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  outside,  and  then  voices. 

lie  had  been  trailed  to  cover,  and  he  knew  it! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST'S  PERIL. 

As  soon  ns  Young  Wild  West  saw  that  the  bandits  had 
been  corraled  he  turned  for  the  passage. 
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“Come  on,  boys!”  he  shouted  to  his  partners.  “I  i 
reckon  Arietta  has  stopped  the  galoot;  but  we  had  better 
go  and  see.” 

He  spoke  to  Charlie  and  Jim,  and  they  promptly  gal¬ 
loped  after  him. 

Less  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  outlaw 
leader  made  off  through  the  passage,  and  that  had  just 
given  him  time  to  do  what  has  just  been  described  before 
our  hero  and  his  partners  got  through. 

As  Wild  rode  through  he  saw  Arietta  in  the  act  of  rid¬ 
ing  away  in  a  hurry. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Et?”  he  called  out. 

“Deadly  Jack  has  taken  off  my  darter,  Young  Wild 
West !”  answered  Martin  Letts,  before  the  girl  could  an-  4 
swer. 

“Hurry,  boys!”  shouted  Anna,  excitedly.  “You  may 
lose  the  trail.” 

Wild  understood  now. 

“Go  on,  Et!”  he  shouted  to  his  sweetheart.  “We  will 
follow  you.  Try  and  keep  in  hearing  of  the  scoundrel,  if 
you  can.” 

The  girl  heard  him,  and  waving  her  hand,  she  rode  up 
the  hill,  the  way  the  outlaw  had  gone  with  his  captive. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dashing  young  deadshot  was  . 
riding  at  the  side  of  his  sweetheart. 

Then  he  could  hear  the  hoof -beats  of  the  horse  they 
were  pursuing. 

It  happened  that  a  breeze  was  blowing  directly  in  their 
faces,  and  this  carried  the  sounds  to  them. 

This  was  probably  why  the  villain  had  been  unable  to 
hear  his  pursuers. 

“The  scoundrel !”  he  exclaimed,  “If  I  had  known  that 
he  was  capable  of  anything  like  this  I  would  have  shot 
him.  But  I  didn’t  even  know  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
gang  when  I  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  I’ll  fix  Deadly 
Jack !” 

Not  knowing  the  way,  like  the  man  they  were  after 
did,  they  were  forced  to  go  rather  slow  at  times. 

But  they  never  lost  the  sounds  of  the  hoof-beats  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  and  they  kept  on 
riding.  / 

Once  they  caught  sight  of  him,  but  before  Wild  could  ' 
bring  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  to  fire  the  horse  and  its  dou¬ 
ble  burden  disappeared  behind  the  rocks  again. 

In  this  way  they  kept  on  and  just  as  they  were  getting 
pretty  close  to  the  fugitive  the  hoof-beats  became  slower, 
and  then  stopped  entirely. 

The  four  reined  in  their  horses  in  a  twinkling,  and  as 
it  chanced,  the  ground  was  soft  enough  there  to  prevent 
much  of  a  clatter. 

They  listened  for  a  moment,  and  hearing  nothing,  our 
hero  dismounted  and  started  ahead  on  foot. 

Though  he  came  in  sight  of  the  very  cave  the  leader  of 
the  outlaw  band  had  entered  with  his  captive,  he  did  not 
know  it. 

There  were  so  many  openings  and  crevices  that  there 
was  no  telling  which  might  be  a  cave. 

But  many  of  them  suggested  hiding  places,  and  Wild 
decided  that  Deadly  Jack  had  gone  into  one  of  them. 

He  decided  to  listen  and  try  and  find  out  that  way. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  though  it  was  really 
but  a  very  few  minutes,  he  heard  a  scream. 
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He  happened  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
}\.ae  ii  came  from  at  the  time,  but  he  located  the  direc¬ 


tion,  and  then  he  started  for  it,  revolver  in  hand. 

K  Then  he  heard  his  sweetheart  and  partners  coming. 

M  ild  hurried  on  and  caught  the  sounds  of  a  female 
voice  raised  in  prayer. 

Great  seott!”  he  exclaimed,  looking  around  him  in  a 

puzzled  way.  "That  is  the  voice  of  Sallie  Letts.  But 
where  is  she?” 


The.  many  nooks  and  openings  in  the  rocky  cliffs  caused 
[the  voice  to  sound  almost  everywhere  at  the  same  time. 

•  Arietta,  Charlie  and  Jim  rode  up,  leading  Wild’s  horse 

with  them. 


Just  then  the  girl's  voice  ceased. 

They  were  all  puzzled  now,  for  they  could  not  tell,  to 
save  them,  where  the  voice  had  come  from. 

After  waiting  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  Wild  called 

out: 

“Hello !” 

There  was  no  answer. 

i ,  But  a  moment  later  the  whinny  of  a  horse  sounded. 

This  time  they  heard  just  where  the  sound  came  from, 
k,  Young  Wild  West  motioned  his  companions  to  stay 
where  they  were  and  then  he  stepped  forward  in  a  noise¬ 
less  manner. 

He  reached  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  peering  in,  caught 
sight  of  the  outlines  of  a  horse  in  the  rear  of  it. 

It  was  dark  there,  but  he  knew  he  had  made  no  mis¬ 
take,  and  dropping  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  crept  in. 

The  horse  knew  of  his  presence  and  gave  another 
whinny. 

It  was  Anna’s  horse.  Wild  knew  that  now,  and  this 
meant  that  he  had  trailed  the  bandit  leader  to  his  lair. 

It  looked  that  way,  anyhow,  and  bent  upon  saving  the 
girl,  the  young  deadshot  moved  forward. 

It  was  as  black  as  night  in  the  rear  of  the  cave,  and  he 
knew  that  he  might  expect  to  be  shot  at  any  minute. 

But  he  was  taking  that  risk  now,  for  Young  Wild  West 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  catch  the  leader  of  the  band, 
f.  and  do  it  as  soon  as  he  could. 

No  shot  came,  however,  and  soon  he  was  at  the  horse’s 
side. 

Wild  cut  the  halter  and /turned  the  animal  loose. 

Then  he  moved  further  into  the  darkness  of  the  cave. 

As  he  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  passage  a 
rope  suddenly  wound  itself  around  him,  and  with  a  jerk, 
he  went  to  the  ground. 

“Look  out!”  he  shouted.  .“They’ve  got - ” 

That  wa3  all,  for  a  blow  on  the  forehead  temporarily 
stunned  him,  and  before  he  could  help  himself  the  rope 
was  wound  around  him  two  or  three  times,  pinning  his 
{  arms  to  his  sides. 


Then  something  was  pressed  in  his  mouth,  and  Young 
Wild  West  was  helpless  and  in  the  power  of  Deadly  Jack. 
'The  outlaw  had  done  his  work  swiftly  and  well. 

The  very  moment  the  girl  ceased  praying  he  had  turned 
Uoon  her  with  uplifted  knife. 

He  was  a  veritable  demon  then,  and  if  she  had  uttered 
another  shriek  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  mur- 
!  de red  her. 

I  But  -he  did  not  cry  out.  Instead,  she  fainted  again, 
it  va  too  much  for  her. 


Then  the  fiend  had  it  is  own  way  again. 

There  was  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  cave  other  than  the 
way  they  had  entered,  and  picking  up  the  unconscious 
girl.  Deadly  Jack  made  for  the  dark,  crooked  passage  that 
led  from  the  rear  to  a  long,  narrow  ledge. 

But  he  did  not  go  far  into  the  passage,  for  he  heard 
voices  outside  very  plain  now. 

A  sudden  resolve  came  upon  him,  and  letting  the  girl 
drop  gently  to  the  ground,  he  stepped  back  and,  listened. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  our  hero  came  into  the 
cave. 

Deadly  Jack  heard  him,  but  could  not  see  him. 

He  did  not  try  to  see  him,  for  he  thought  he  would 
show  himself  if  he  did. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  our  hero  came  right  his  way. 

There  were  several  things  in  that  cave  that  had  been 
put  there  for  future  use  by  the  bandits. 

One  of  these  was  a  lariat. 

The  villain  knew  just  where  to  put  his  hands  on  this, 
and  he  lost  no$time  in  possessing. himself  of  it. 

“I’ll  take  whoever  it  is  a  prisoner,”  he  thought.  “Then 
I’ll  go  out  to  the  ledge  an’  hang  him  down  ther  precipice, 
over  ther  sharp  rocks  a  hundred  feet  below.  I’ll  make 
terms  with  ’em  then,  see  if  I  don’t !  If  they  won’t  prom¬ 
ise  me  my  liberty  I’ll  cut  ther  rope,  an’  then  die  fightin’ 
with  ther  gal  in  my  arms !” 

Things  worked  right  his  way,  it  seemed. 

If  Young  Wild  West  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  save 
the  girl  he  would  have  been  a  little  more  cautious,  and 
then  it  might  have  been  different. 

But  Deadly  Jack  got  the  best  of  him,  and  with  a  fiend¬ 
ish  chuckle  that  seemed  to  come  from  his  very  vitals,  he 
dragged  the  helpless  boy  through  the  dark  and  crooked 
passage. 

He  was  taking  chances  that  the  girl  would  come  to,  or 
that  someone  else  might  come  into  the  cave  and  find  her; 
but  it  was  all  a  game  of  chance  with  him  just  then,  and 
he  did  not  pause  to  figure  out  any  special  plan  of 
action. 

He  already  had  in  his  mind  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
and  to  carry  it  out  was  all  he  thought  just  then. 

For  fifty  feet  Wild  was  dragged  along,  and  then  the 
narrow  ledge  that  overlooked  a  deep  chasm  was  reached. 

Gagged  and  helpless,  the  boy  was  pushed  from  the 
ledge,  and  lowering  as  far  as  the  rope  would  permit, 
Deadly  Jack  made  the  end  fast  to  the  butt  of  a  small 
tree. 

Then  he  hastened  back  to  get  the  girl. 

Luck  was  still  sticking  to  him,  for  there  she  lay,  un¬ 
conscious  still. 

Picking  her  up,  the  maddened  villain  made  his  way  to 
the  ledge.  / 

It  was  just  then  that  our  hero  managed  to  get  the  im¬ 
provised  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  called 
to  his  partners  for  help. 

With  an  oath,  Deadly  Jack  dropped  the  girl  upon  the 
ledge,  and  holding  his  knife  aloft,  he  leaned  out  over  the 
ledge  and  exclaimed: 

“You’re  goin’  ter  die,  Young  Wild  West!  I’m  goin’ 
ter  cut  ther  rope  an’  send  yer  down  upon  ther  sharp  rocks 
a  hundred  feet  below !  You  saved  ther  soldiers,  but  salt¬ 
peter  won’t  save  you  l” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FUN  IN  THE  CAMP. 

The  cowboys  were  so  busy  in  gathering  in  the  bandits 
that  they  did  not  miss  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners 
until  it  was  all  over. 

Then  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  who  was  so  elated  at  the 
deliverance  of  his  men  and  himself,  that  he  could  hardly 
stop  swinging  his  hat  and  shouting,  told  Zack  Taylor  that 
our  hero  and  his  partners  had  left  the  place  in  a  hurry. 

Meanwhile  Hop  had  gone  on  out  of  the  pocket,  and  he 
had  not  been  long  in  learning  what  happened  outside. 

He  ran  back  to  tell  the  cowboys  and  soldiers,  and  when 
they  heard  that  the  Letts  girl  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  escaping  outlaw  leader  there  was  much  consternation 
among  them. 

Nearly  half  the  villains  had  been  shot  in  the  fight  and 
the  survivors  were  now. prisoners  in  charge  of  the  soldiers 
they  had  sworn  to  kill  outright,  or  starve. 

All  save  one,  we  must  add,  and  that  was  Deadly  Jack, 
the  leader — the  very  worst  one  of  the  lot. 

Taylor  quickly  picked  out  half  a  dozen  of  his  men. 

“Come  on!”  he  said.  “Boys,  we’ll  foller  ’em  up.  But 
yer  kin  bet  all  you’re  worth  that  Young  Wild  West  will 
git  ther  galoot,  though!  Whoopee!  We’ve  got  all  but 
one,  an’  we’ll  git  him,  all  right !  That  putty  gal  must  be 
saved,  too,  an’  I’ll  do  it  if  I  lose  an  arm !” 

They  rode  off  up  the  hill,  and  then  the  rest  all  came  out 
of  the  blind  canyon. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  now,  and  all  were  hungry, 
especially  the  soldiers. 

But  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl  might  be  excused 
on  this  point,  however.  They  were  too  much  excited  and 
worried  over  what  had  happened  to  think  of  eating  any¬ 
thing.  »  ' 

The  soldiers  ate  and  drank  as  though  they  really  were 
starving. 

They  had  been  living  on  very  short  rations,  however, 
and  there  was  no  wonder  that  they  were  hungry. 

Hop  assisted  Wing  to  cook  for  them,  and  they  were  kept 

busy. 

It  was  while  they  were  broiling  a  third  lot  of  venison 
for  the  soldiers  that  the  two  Chinamen  got  in  a  squabble 
over  some  trivial  matter. 

This  made  fun  for  the  soldiers  and  cowboys,  for  two 
Chinamen  in  a  quarrel  is  bound  to  appeal  to  the  humor  of 
others  not  of  their  race. 

“Go  on  an’  fight  it  out,”  suggested  one  of  the  cowboys. 
“That’s  ther  best  way  ter  settle  it.” 

“Me  no  wantee  fightee,”  WTing  declared.  “Me  allee 
samee  smackee  my  blother’s  face,  so  be !” 

Then  he  did  hit  Hop  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
sent  him  reeling. 

“Ther  heathen  says  he  don’t  want  ter  fight,  but  jest 
look  at  him  !”  shouted  the  cowboy  who  had  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  “What  do  yer  think  of  that,  boys?  If  that  ain’t 
funny  I  don’t  know  what  is!” 

Hop  started  for  his  brother  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
himself,  and  then  Wing  hit  him  with  a  chunk  of  half- 
cooked  venison. 


“Hip  hi!”  yelled  Hop.  “Me  allee  samee  shootee  urn 

pig-tail  off!”  ^  '  Jr! 

As  he  pulled  out  the  big  six-shooter  he  always  carried 
Wing  gave  a  startled  cry  and  ran  for  Anna  and  Eloise.  , 

The  scout’s  wife  thought  it  high  time  to  interfere,  and  j 
drawing  a  revolver  from  the  holster  at  her  side,  she  said:  , 

“Stop  that,  Hop!  I’ll  try  a  shot  at  your  queue  if  you 
don’t !” 

She  spoke  as  though  she  meant  business,  arid  Hop  took 
water  instantly. 

“Me  no  gottee  bullet  in  lira  pistol,  Missy  Anna,’  he 
declared.  “Me  wantee  scare  my  fool  blother,  lat  allee.”  ^ 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  stop,”  was  the  reply.  “You  hear 
what  I  say !  You  should  know  better  than  to  cut  up  in 
this  way  when  the  boys  and  Arietta  are  away.  .You 
wouldn’t  dare  do  it  if  either  of  them  were  here.” 

“Allee  light.  Missy  Anna.”  1 

He  meekly  placed  the  big  weapon  under  .his  coat. 

Then  he  stole  away  behind  a  rock  and  sat  down  to 
meditate. 

His  brother  had  got  all  the  best  of  it,  and  Hop  did  not  j 
feel  very  good  over  it. 

He  looked  around,  and  presently  his  eyes  lig'hted  upon  l 
Murphy,  the  darky,  who  wras  standing  near  the  supply 
wagon. 

Hop  got  up  and  walked  over. 

tie  looked  around  and  saw  that  he  was  being  watched 
by  about  everyone  in  the  camp. 

But  this  made  little  difference  to  him. 

“Me  gittee  allee  samee  square  with  somebody,  so  be,” 
he  muttered.  “Me  gittee  some  more  tanglefoot.” 

“What  was  de  matter,  Hop?”  asked  the  darky,  grin¬ 
ning  broadly,  as  he  came  up. 

“Me  havee  lillee  fight  with  my  blother,  so  be,”  was  the 
reply.  J 

Murphy  laughed  heartily,  for  he  had  been  a  spectator. 

“He  done  got  de  best  of  you,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes;  me  makee  him  velly  muchee  scare  when  me  put 
um  pistol  at  him.” 

Then  Hop  produced  the  weapon  and  pointed  it  directlyl 
at  the  darky. 

He  was  back  to  those  in  the  camp,  so  they  did  not  noticed 
this  action. 

Murphy’s  eyes  bulged  slightly. 

“You  go  shoot  your  brother  with  that?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  lat  allee  samee  light.  Me  shootee  you  if  you 
makee  lillee  yell.  Yrou  be  velly  muchee  still,  Murphy.”  4 

“Why,  what  am  de  matter,  Hop?  You  ain’t  done  gone 
crazy,  has  you?” 

Me  no  clazy.  Y  ou  allee  samee  gittee  in  um  wagon  and 
givee  me  um  bottle  of  blandy.  Hully  uppee !” 

“Here’s  only  one  left,  an’  I  don’t  dare  to  give  you  dat,” 
protested  the  darky. 

Hop  raised  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  over  his  head  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang ! 


As  the  report  rang  out  the  darky  nearlv  jumped  out  of 
his  boots. 

feevoial  of  the  cowboys  and  soldiers  came  hurrying  to 
the  spot. 

They  thought  the  Chinaman  really  meant  to  shoot  the 
darky. 
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But  Hop  only  laughed  when  they  got  there. 

**Ale  velly  bad  man,”  he  said.  “Me  makee  um  niggee 
allee  samee  dancee.” 

This  time  he  leveled  the  weapon  right  at  one  of  the  feet 
of  Murphy  and  pressed  the  trigger. 

The  report  was  a  very  mild  one  this  time,  but  the  yell 
that  came  from  Murphy  was  not. 

He  went  jumping  about  on  one  foot,  and  when  the 
spectators  saw  that  his  foot  was  red  they  thought  surely 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  foot. 

The  darky7  saw  it,  too,  and  then  he  dropped  and  began 
'to  groan  in  anguish. 

“Ther  heathen  has  shot  him  in  ther  foot!”  cried  one 
of  the  cowboys,  his  laugh  having  turned  to  fear  now. 

“Me  betteeyou  ten  dollee  he  no  hurtee  lillee  bit,”  re- 
torted  Hop,  pulling  out  a  handful  of  money. 

One  of  the  soldiers  was  already  making  an  examination 
of  the  “wound,”  and  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  he 

;  said : 

“Don’t  bet  with  the  Chinaman;  you’ll  lose  if  you  do.” 

“What  does  it  mean,  anyhow?”  demanded  Lieutenant 
Jenkins,  stepping  forward. 

^  “The  Chinaman  has  been  playing  a  trick,  Lieutenant,” 
answered  the  man.  “He  shot  at  the  darky’s  foot,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  red  stuff  on  his  boot  that  looks  like  blood. 
But  it  isn’t  blood,  though ;  it  looks  to  be  more  like  paint.” 

The  boot  was  quickly  washed,  and  then  the  joke  was 
made  plain  to  all. 

Murphy  got  up,  looking  sick. 

While  they  were  jibing  him  and  talking  over  it  Hop 
climbed  into  the  wagon  and  made  a  search  for  the  bottle 
of  brandy. 

He  found  it  right  away,  almost. 

Slipping  it  away  in  one  of  his  big  pockets,  he  came  out 
and  called  out: 

“Me  makee  lillee  bed  for  um  sickee  niggee;  puttee 
allee  samee  in  um  wagon,  so  be.” 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this,  and  then  Hop 
sneaked  away  to  enjoy  some  of  the  brandy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart  and  Arietta  watched  Wild 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  cave. 

They  heard  nothing  until  the  horse  came  out,  and  then 
they  knew  that  the  boy  must  be  making  a  search  for  the 
girl  and  her  abductor. 

“It’s  Anna’s  horse,”  said  the  scout.  “He’s  ther  one 
ther  galoot  took  when  he  rode  away  with  ther  gal.  That 
means  that  he’s  in  that  cave,  an’  that  she’s  with  him.  Of 
course  she’s  there,  ’cause  we  heard  her  holler.  Jim,  come 
or  in.  Maybe  Wild  needs  us.” 

They  moved  over  to  the  cave  and  peered  in. 

IBut  it  was  so  dark  at  the  back  that  they  could  not 
pierce  the  gloom. 

A-  far  as  they  could  see,  Wild  was  not  there. 

B  >1  they  had  seen  him  go  in,  and  they  had  seen  the 

I  horse  come  out. 


No  further  proof  that  he  was  there  was  needed. 

Thinking  that  he  might  be  crawling  upon  the  villain 
to  surprise  him,  Charlie  and  Jim  remained  perfectly  still 
for  a  while. 

Then  they  heard  a  footfall  in  the  back  of  the  cave. 

Charlie  stepped  softly  toward  the  rear,  Jim  following 
him. 

Arietta  remained  writh  the  horses,  her  rifle  resting  in 
the  hollow  of  her  arm. 

rJ^he  scout  pressed  forward  and  turned  the  corner  that 
showed  the  passage  leading  to  the  ledge  beyond. 

It  was  just  then  that  Deadly  Jack  picked  up  the  un¬ 
conscious  girl  and  started  back  with  her. 

Charlie  heard  him  walking,  for  in  his  desire  to  get  back 
in  a  hurry  thq  villain  did  not  practice  the  caution  he  was 
wont  to  do. 

Charlie  beckoned  for  Jim  to  come  on,  and  then  he 
started  after  the  man,  following  the  footfalls  with  his 
ears,  and  trusting  to  luck  to  fetch  him  out. 

He  knew  for  a  certainty  that  it  was  not  Wild  he  was 
following,  and  that  made  him  all  the  more  eager  to  get 
through  and  find  out  where  the  young  deadshot  was. 

“Somethin’  has  happened  ter  him,  as  sure  as  guns!” 
he  thought.  “He’s  come  in  here,  an’  he’s"  got  hit  on  ther 
head,  most  likely.  It  may  he  that  he’s  been  killed.  But 
I  ain’t  struck  nobody  yet,  so  that  can’t  be.” 

Jim  overtook  him  just  as  they  saw  the  light  at  the  other 
end  of  the  passage. 

Then  they  both  saw  Deadly  Jack  with  the  unconscious 
girl  in  his  arms. 

The  two  were  astounded. 

Where  could  Wild  be? 

That  was  the  question  they  asked  themselves. 

But  they  were  to  soon  find  out. 

Suddenly  the  cry  for  help  rang  out. 

Then,  while  Deadly  Jack  was  making  his  threats  to  our 
hero,  Charlie  and  Jim  crept  toward  him. 

Charlie  raised  his  revolver  to  shoot  the  scoundrel,  who 
was  ready  to  cut  the  rope  that  held  the  brave  boy  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  ledge. 

But  before  he  could  press  the  trigger  the  report  of  a 
rifle  sounded  from  the  outside  and  throwing  up  his  arms. 
Deadly  Jack  reeled  a  few  steps  and  then  fell  from  the 
ledge.  y 

It  was  Arietta  who  had  fired  the  shot. 

The  girl  had  been  standing  with  the  horses  near  the 
mouth  qf  the  cave  when  the  cry  rang  out,  and  turning 
in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  she  ran  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer. 

Around  an  angle  of  high  rocky  formation  she  ran,  and 
then  she  saw  Young  Wild  West  suspended  over  the 
chasm. 

It  was  at  that  very  minute  that  Deadly  Jack  raised  his 
knife  and  spoke  to  the  helpless  boy. 

Arietta  had  her  rifle  to  her  shoulder  while  he  was  talk¬ 
ing,  but  she  did  not  fire  until  he  had  done/ 

And  when  she  did  fire  the  bullet  went  true  to  the  mark! 

“Wild !  Wild  !”  cried  the  brave  girl,  as  she  rushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  chasm. 

“All  right,  little  one,”  came  the  cheering  response. 
“You  did  that  nicely.” 

“Whoopee!  Wow-wow-wow!”  yelled  Cheyenne  Char- 
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lie,  as  ho  rushed  out  into  the  view  of  the  girl  below,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chasm.  “If  you  hadn’t  fired  jest  as 
yer  did,  I  would  have  done  it.  Arietta.  We  was  right 
here,  wasn’t  we,  Jim?” 

“That’s  right,”  and  Dart  appeared  from  the  mouth  of 
the  passage. 

They  both  saw  the  unconscious  girl  lying  there,  and 
motioning  Jim  to  take  care  of  her,  the  scout  turned  his 
attention  to  Wild,  while  Arietta  watched  them  from 
helow. 

When  she  saw  her  young  lover  safe  on  the  ledge  she 
called  out: 

“I’ll  meet  you  at  the  cave,  Wild.” 

“All  right,  Et,”  Was  the  reply.  “I’ll  be  there  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  there.  I  want  to  get  away  from  here, 
for  I  don’t  like  it.” 

The  boy  was  remarkably  calm  for  one  who  had  passed 
through  such  a  thrilling  experience. 

Jim  carried  the  girl  out  and  Wild  andvdiarlie  followed 
him. 

They  were  but  a  few  seconds  in  getting  out,  and  then 
Arietta,  delighted  and  overjoyed,  threw  herself  in  her 
lover’s  arms.  y 

“It’s  all  right,  little  one,”  said  Wild,  as  he  smoothed 
her  golden  hair.  “You  came  just  in  time.  But  suppose 
you  see  to  the  girl?  She,  acts  as  though  she  might  be 
dead.” 

Arietta  knew  how  to  go  at  it,  and  the  result  was  that 
she  soon  brought  Sallie  to. 

Being  a  brave  girl,  Sallie  quickly  rallied  when  she 
found  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  friends, 

Wild  related  how  it  was  that  he  had  come  to  be  caught 
and  bound  by  the  villain,  and  they  all  were  willing  to  give 
Deadly  Jack  more  credit  in  his  villainy  than  they  had 
before. 

But  Deadly  Jack  was  no  more,  and  his  life  had  been 
cut  short  by  a  girl,  who  had  shot  him  to  save  her  lover’s 
life. 

In  a  little  while  Sallie  was  able  to  ride  back.  v 

She  was  assisted  upon  the  back  of  Anna’s  horse,  and 
then  they  started  to  join  their  friends  below. 

“I  never  want  to  pass  through  anything  like  that  again 
as  long  as  I  live,”  Sallie  declared. 

“I  don’t  blame  you  for  saying  that,”  Wild  answered. 
“1  must  say  that  I  thought  I  was  pretty  near  death  until  I 
heard  the  crack  of  Et’s  rifle.  I  knew  that  the  murderous 
galoot  had  got  his  medicine  before  his  body  went  toppling 
over  the  ledge,  and  down  past  me.  Arietta  never  misses 
in  a  time  like  that.” 

“I  couldn’t  afford  to  miss,  Wild,”  his  sweetheart  an¬ 
swered,  smiling  at  him. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  camp  below  they  were 
all  in  good  spirits. 

They  had  been  unable  to  find  our  hero  and  his  part¬ 
ners,  and  had  returned. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Deadly  Jack  was  told  by 
Cheyenne  Charlie  in  his  characteristic  way,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  listened  in  silence. 

Sallie’s  mother  wept  with  delight  at  her  return,  as 
might  be  supposed,  while  her  father  was  so  glad  that  he 


went  to  pay  attention  to  the  prairie  schooner,  and  find 
out  if  His  belongings  were  intact. 

He  found  that  the  outlaws  had  not  disturbed  anything 
much,  so  they  were  ready  to  proceed. 

“Now,”  said  Zack  Taylor,  after  everything  had  quieted 
down,  “I  reckon  we  had  all  better  go  ter  ther  Little  XI 
Ranch,  an’  maybe  we  kin  have  a  dance  there  ter  celebrate 
this  here  wiping  out  of  Deadly  Jack  an’  his  gang.  I*dB 
jest  like  ter  dance  with  tlier  gal  what  was  carried  away 
by  that  galoot,  blamed  if  I  wouldn’t !” 

“And  I  would  like  to  dance  with  you,  Zack  Taylor,”^ 
Sallie  retorted,  not  the  least  abashed. 

“It’s  a  go,  then !  Give  us  your  hand  on  it,  Sallie.” 

The  two  shook  in  true  Western  fashion. 

“It  wouldn’t  take  much  ter  make  a  match  out  of  that,” 
said  Cheyenne  Charlie,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “All’s 
needed  is  a  little  bit  more  brimstone  an’  it  would  strike 
all  right.” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  Taylor  and  the 
girl  blushed  to  the  roots  of  their  hair. 

But  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  had  fallen  in  love  j 
with  each  other.  \ 

Such  things  are  bound  to  happen. 

There  is  little  more  to  add. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  Little  X  Ranch,  the . 
outlaws  being  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  they  had  tried  to 
kill  by  starvation. 

It  was  a  fair  turn  about,  though  several  good  men  had 
been  lost  before  the  siege  began. 

Leaving  the  rest  of  our  friends  at  the  ranch,  the  sol¬ 
diers  went  on  to  the  post  with  their  prisoners,  and,  we 
may  as  well  say  right  now,  the  villains  got  the  punishment 

thev  so  well  merited. 

%/ 

It  did  not  take  much  persuasion  to  induce  Sallie  to 
marry  him,  so  Zack  Taylor  sent  for  the  parson  right  away, 
and  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  stayed  at  the  ranch 
long  enough  to  see  them  made  man  and  wife. 

It  was  a  very  short  courtship,  but  made  no  difference, 
so  long  as  they  were  satisfied. 

Toung  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry  had  certainly!  saved  : 
the  besieged  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  wed¬ 
ding  at  the 'Little  X  Ranch. 


THE  END. 

Read  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AND  THE  OVER¬ 
LAND  EXPRESS;  or,  ARIETTA  AND  THE  ‘GUX 
FIGHTER’,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (o26)  of 
“Wild  West  Weekly.”  V  7  J 
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SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


“I  consider  Central  Africa  to  be  the  sportsman’s  paradise,” 
said  J.  J.  Reynard  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  construction 
staff.  Mr.  Reynard  has  been  for  ten  years  in  the  various 
British  portions  of  Central  Africa  south  and  north  of  the 
Zambesi.  “Game  is  so  plentiful,”  he  said,  “that  in  passing 
wild  lands  I  have  seen  eland,  zebra,  hartebeeste,  reedbuck  and 
^-rhino  grazing  together,  while  hippo  are  plentiful  in  almost  all 
rivers.  I  have  myself  shot  six  of  these  in  one  hunt,  all  the 
meat  being  saved  for  the  camp  by  the  natives,  who  dry  what 
they  do  not  eat.  Lions  are  as  common  as  jackals,  and  their 
roaring  at  night  around  the  hunter’s  camp  is  constant,  but 
they  are  not  frequently  seen,  and  it  is  far  safer  to  travel 
through  the  veld  than  by  river,  where  lurks  the  dreaded  croco¬ 
dile.  I  have  known  forty  natives  to  be  taken  in  one  year  by 
crocodiles.  If  the  sportsman  takes  the  train  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  to  Broken  Hill,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  he  will 
find  all  the  sport  he  requires.” 

Rats  cost  the  United  States  nearly  $56,000,000  annually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  biological  survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  At  this  amount  the  government  scientists  estimate  the 
damage  done  by  the  rodents,  and  after  exhaustive  experiments 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  pests  cannot  be  exterminated. 
All  that  science  can  hope  to  do  is  to  hold  them  within  bounds, 
and  to  do  this  nothing  more  satisfactory  has  been  discovered 
than  the  old-fashioned  rat-trap.  Inoculation  and  all  other 
methods,  it  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
scientists  who  have  studied  the  situation,  ^re  not  equal  to  the 
trap  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  amount  of  damages  given 
by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  survey,  is  conservative 
and  doubtless  below  the  figures. 

“Is  my  laundry  done  yet?”  breathlessly  inquired  a  young 
man  as  he  rushed  into  a  “hand  work  only”  place  on  Sixth 
Avenue.  The  laundryman  ascertained  the  customer’s  name, 
and  after  a  bit  told  him  that  it  was  all  in  but  two  collars. 
“But  I  can’t  wait,”  retorted  the  customer.  “I’ve  got  to  go 
out  to  dinner  and  I  want  the  dress  shirt  now.  Let  me  have 
it,  and  I’ll  take  it  along,  and  you  can  send  the  rest  of  the 
stuff  in  the  morning,  and  I’ll  pay  for  it  all  then.”  The  shirt 
v/as  found,  and  the  young  man  departed  with  it  under  his 
arm.  The  laundryman  picked  up  his  fan,  and  sat  down  by 
I  the  door  again  to  resume  his  chat  with  the  oldest  customer. 

“7  hat  fellow  was  trying  to  work  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
i  many  ,-;kin  games  we  have  tried  on  us.  To-morrow,  when  the 
driver  delivers  bis  bundle,  tho  man  will  claim  that  there’s 
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a  shirt  short,  refuse  to  pay  his  65-cent  bill,  and  try  to  hold 
the  rest  of  the  goods,  claiming  that  the  shirt  was  one  which 
he  had  just  bought  for  $1.50.  If  the  driver  is  new  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  will  stand  for  it,  and  come  back  here  and  tell  me 
how  I’m  losing  trade  by  having  such  careless  help.  Another 
scheme  that  some  women  in  apartment  houses  try  to  work 
is  to  say  that  there  are  one  or  more  pieces  short,  and  that 
they  won’t  pay  until  they  are  found.  In  such  cases  we  make 
a  lot  of  promises  to  the  woman  and  get  her  next  week’s  wash. 
Then  we  refuse  to  deliver  the  goods  until  she  pays  for  that 
lot  and  the  preceding  one.  It  isn’t  once  in  a  blue  moon  that 
our  bluff  doesn’t  work.  We  do  the  same  thing,  too,  when  a 
customer  gets  behind  in  his  payments.  We  don’t  lose  much 
in  bad  debts,  for  we  always  stick  to  the  rule  of  getting  the 
goods  and  holding  them  until  we  get  the  money  for  them.” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 


Porpoise — What  is  the  whale  blowing  about?  Dogfish — Oh, 
he  got  so  many  notices  for  his  feat  in  swallowing  Jonah  he’s 
been  blowing  ever  since. 

Wife  (who  always  looks  on  the  cheerful  side  of  things,  to 
husband  who  has  put  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  in  his  mouth) 
— How  lucky  you  were,  dear,  to  discover  it  immediately! 

“You  must  let  the  baby  have  one  cow’s  milk  to  drink  every 
day,”  said  the  doctor.  “Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  doctor,”  said 
the  perplexed  young  mother,  “but  I  really  don’t  see  how  he  is 
going  to  hold  it  all.” 

Missus— My  dear,  Mr.  Grumpy,  next  door,  offered  to  tune 
Lizzie’s  piano  to-day  for  nothing.  Mister — Great!  We’ll  save 
money.  Let  him  do  it,  and  thank  him  kindly.  Missus — But, 
my  dear,  he  wants  to  tune  it  with  an  axe! 

The  Tragedian — I’m  indeed  sorry  to  leave  you  like  this,  Mrs. 
Buskins;  but  I  presume  you  have  no  objection  to  me  taking 
my  belongings  away  with  me?  Landlady — You  needn’t  worry. 
My  husband  has  already  hung  your  other  collar  on  the  hat- 
rack. 

“Is  your  son-in-law,  thet  duke,  a  good  conversationalist?” 
“Well,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  “he’s  willing  enough,  but  my 
foreign  vocabulary  is  limited.  I  can  never  feel  sure  whether 
he  is  talking  about  his  pedigree  or  thinking  up  a  menu  for 
dinner.” 

Mifkins  (to  Piffer) — She’s  a  stunning  woman,  old  man,  and 
you’re  bound  to  be  stuck  on  her;  but  don’t  mention  laundry, 
or  anything  like  that.  Her  grandmother  was>a  washwoman. 
Piffer  (later,  to  the  lady  in  question,  as  he  relates  a  story)  — 
Yes,  indeed.  I  can  tell  you  it  took  the  starch— beg  pardon!  — 
the  nerve — right  out  of  me. 

“Our  Bishop  Burgess,”  said  a  Garden  City  man,  “is  one  of 
the  few  American  clergymen  who,  being  graduates  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  University  of  Oxford,  are  entitled  to  wear  the  Oxford 
hood.  At  a  certain  service  another  bishop,  also  an  Oxford 
man,  nodded  toward  the  officiating  clergyman  *,nd  whispered 
excitedly  to  Bishop  Burgess:  ‘Why,  look!  He  has  ^ot  an 
Oxford  hood  on!’  'So  he  has,’  said  Bishop  Burgess.  ‘But  he 
is  not  entitled  to  it.  He  has  no  Oxford  degree!’  exclaimed 
the  first  bishop.  ‘Why,  the  man  is  wearing  a  lie  on  his  back!’ 
‘Hush!’  said  Bishop  Burgess.  ‘Don’t  call  it  a  lie.  Call  it  a 
false  hood.’  ” 
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THE  SPIRIT  SONG 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


The  Southern  Gulf-shore  abounds  in  sweet  mournful  legends, 
left  by  the  noble. red  man  ere  quitting  forever  his  once  happy 
hunting  grounds.  • 

None  are  more  touching  than  the  sad,  tragic  fate  of  Nahala, 
and  his  love,  the  Singing  Thrush. 

We  linger  on  the  seabeach;  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest  amid 
a  gorgeous  canopy  of  crimson  and  golden  clouds,  while  in  the 
east  the  silver  orb  of  night  slowly  rises,  like  Venus,  from 
amid  the  white-crested,  snowy  billows  of  the  gulf. 

All  nature  seems  in  calm  repose,  and  in  listless  delight  we 
enjoy  the  soft,  balmy  breeze,  feasting  our  eyes  on  these  glories 
of  nature. 

But  hark!  - 

What  sounds  are  those? 

Our  whole  being  is  suddenly  thrilled  into  eager  listening,  as 
far  out  from  the  sea  comes  faintly  floating  to  us  the  faint 
wild  cadence  of  a  melody  so  sweet,  and  yet  so  weird  and  in¬ 
expressibly  sad  and  mournful,  that  our  very  hearts  ache,  in 
sympathy  with  the  wild,  despairing  sorrow  that  alone  could 
give  utterance  to  such  strains,  and  with  solemn  awe  we  al¬ 
most  fear  to  breathe  lest  we  should  lose  a  note  of  the  wild 
Spirit  Death-Dirge  of  Singing  Thrush. 

Very  many  years  ago  this  lovely  Indian  maiden  trod  this 
snowy  beach  and  sported  amid  these  dancing  waves. 

The  seashore  was  then  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  her 
people. 

Among  the  many  young  braves  of  the  tribe,  none  cohld 
compare  with  Nahala,  the  son  of  the  old  chief  Miconopee. 

Grand  and  erect  in  stature,  with  the  flashing  eye  of  the 
eagle,  and  exciting  all  others  in  all  that  constituted  a  noble 
brave,  it  was  no  marvel  that  Nahala  was  idolized  by  his  aged 
doting  father. 

He  had  trained  him  carefully  in  all  Indian  lore  and  wisdom, 
and  so  had  Nahala  profited  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  already 
stood  second  to  none  (save  old  Miconopee  himself)  in  prowess 
and  wisdom,  and  was  regarded  by  the  whole  tribe  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  hailed  with  delight  as  their  future  chieftain. 

Who  more  likely  than  Nahala  to  win  the  young  heart  of 
Singing  Thrush,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  Indian  maidens, 
and  whose  silvery  voice  was  likened  to  the  bright  bird  whose 
name  she  bore? 

When  the  warriors  returned  from  their  day’s  hunt,  the 
brave  Nahala  would  hasten  to  his  Singing  Thrush,  and  to¬ 
gether  would  they  wander  on  the  snowy  beach,  or  else  idly 
float  over  the  waters  in  his  bark  canoe,  breathing  o’er  and 
o’er  their  love  vows  i  beneath  the  silvery  moonlight,  while 
her  sweet  clear  voice  would  float  back  in  joyous  strains  on  the 
night  breeze  to  tell  her  people  of  her  heart’s  happiness. 

Alas!  that  such  an  Eden  cannot  long  pxist,  even  among  the 
primitive  children  of  nature,  for  even  here  the  evil  demon 
of  jealousy  must  find  a  place,  and  by  his  venom  o’erspread 
with  blackest  clouds  the  happy  scene. 

Singing  Thrush  had  another  lover,  a  powerful  young  sachem 
who,  though  of  rank  in  his  tribe,  was  distinguished  only  by 
those  traits  which  caused  him  rather  to  be  feared  than  loved. 

Leaping  Tiger  had  but  too  well  won  his  name. 

Brave  and  fearless  as  he  was,  he  was  no  less  ferocious  than 
the  beast  whose  name  he  bore. 

He  had  long  worshiped  Singing  Thrush,  and  when  he 
found  that  his  wooing  was  all  in  vain,  and  that  Nahala  had 
won  the  heart  lie  had  so  striven  for,  the  fierce  demon  of 
jealousy  took  possession  of  his  heart,  crushing  out  all  the 
good,  and  arousing  the  evil  passions  of  his  nature  into  in¬ 
tense,  bitter  lififtred  of  his  young  successful  rival. 


He  dared  not  openly  attack  the  son  of  his  chief,  but  took 
every  opportunity  to  show  his  animosity  by  word,  gesture 
and  look. 

One  fatal  day  they  met  alone  upon  the  beach,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  Nahala,  goaded  beyond  all  endurance  into  despera¬ 
tion  by  the  insults  and  taunts  of  Leaping  Tiger,  drew  his 
hunting  knife,  and  stretched  his  foe  dying  at  his  feet. 

The  death  shriek  rang  out  on  the  still  air,  and  brought 
some  of  the  tribe  in  time  to  witness  his  fall,  but  not  to  hear 
the  base  taunting  insults  that  provoked  the  attack. 

Brave  Nahala  stood  transfixed  before  them,  his  noble  nature  . 
revolting  at  the  crime  he  had  committed,  but  he  felt  that  his  ^ 
dignity  and  manhood  could  not  otherwise  have  been  main¬ 
tained. 

Yet  he  had  nothing  save  his  conscience  to  uphold  him, 
since  alas!  there  was  no  witness  to  the  base,  cruel  provocation 
under  which  he  had  acted. 

Leaping  Tiger’s  friends  gathered  round,  and  poor  Nahala 
was  seized,  bound,  and  the  war  council  hastily  convened. 

The  rude  and  primitive  code  among  the  Indians  was  ‘’an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  life  for  a  life,”  and  the 
clamorous  demands  of  the  friends  of  Leaping  Tiger  proved  all 
too  clearly  the  deed  against  poor  Nahala,  and  with  stoic 
fortitude  those  who  loved  him  so  dearly  were  forced  to  con-  j 
demn  him  to  expiate  his  crime  on  the  very  spot  where  the  deed  J 
had  been  committed;  and  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
broken-hearted  Miconopee,  as  chief  sachem  of  the  tribe,  to  \ 
pronounce  the  death  sentence  of  his  noble  son. 

Quivering  with  the  intensity  of  his  emotions,  he  performed 
the  stern  sad  duty,  and  then,  in  broken-hearted  accents,  he 
cried : 

“My  son — my  noble  boy!  since  you  must  die,  no  hand  save 
that  of  his  father  shall  take  the  life  of  Nahala;  and  old  Mi¬ 
conopee  will  go  with  him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds!  ” 

The  fatal  hour  of  execution  came,  and  the  tribe,  in  awe  and 
solemn,  mournful  silence,  gathered  around  their  beloved  chief¬ 
tain  and  his  idolized  son. 

Nahala  stood  calmly,  bravely,  awaiting  his  doom,  with  his 
thoughts  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  placid  waters  over  which 
he  and  Singing  Thrush  had  so  often  happily  drifted. 

The  aged  Miconopee  stood  before  him.  his  grand  figure 
drawn  to  its  full  height,  bravely  struggling  to  repress  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  was  rending  his  heart. 

Naught  but  his  white  lips  quivered  to  tell  of  the  conflict* 
in  his  breast,  as,  for  one  brief  moment,  he  raised  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  and  his  trembling  lips  moved  as  if  in  inaudible 
prayer. 

Then  he  took  the  life  of  his  son,  and  before  anyone  could 
stop  him  killed  himself. 

The  tribe  gathered  around,  horrified  and  awe-stricken  by 
this  double  tragedy. 

Even  while  it  was  being  enacted,  huge  clouds  had  rolled  up 
from  the  west,  veiling  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun;  and  as 
though  in  silent  sympathy  with  the  terrible  scene,  all  nature  - 
was  hushed  into  that  awful  calm  which  oft  precedes  a  storm. 

Awe-stricken  and  transfixed,  they  bent  over  their  dead.  . 
when  suddenly  they  are  roused  from  their  horror  by  the  i 
thrilling  voice  of  Singing  Thrush. 

Crazed  and  heart-broken  by  the  sentence  of  death  to  her 
lover,  at  the  moment  of  his  doom  she  had  taken  his  birch 
canoe,  and  allowed  herself  to  drift  far  out  to  sea  with  the 
fast-receding  tide. 

Now.  ere  the  storm  burst,  her  voice  comes  floating  back'  to 
them  over  the  waters,  in  such  wild,  despairing  strains  as  make 
the  stout  hearts  ache  of  those  who  listen. 

Fainter  and  fainter,  yet  still  more  sweet  and  musical,  the 
mournful  strains  reach  their  eager  oars,  until  finally  she  is 
lost  to  sight  as  well  as  hearing. 
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With  a  fearful  peal  of  thunder  the  fierce  storm  is  upon 
them,  and  they  know  that  the  prayer  of  Singing  Thrush  has 
been  granted,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit,  Manitou,  lias  taken 
her  to  join  her  loved  one  in  the  liappy  hunting  grounds. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Spirit  Song,  which,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  often  heard  off  the  coast  of 
Pascagoula,  and  which  charms  the  air  with  its  faint,  sweet 
melody,  so  weird,  so  mournful,  and  so  entrancing,  yet  so  in¬ 
distinct  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  tell  exactly  from  what 
point  it  comes;  and  though  so  faint,  yet  so  clear  and  awe-in¬ 
spiring  is  its  mournful  cadence  of  wild,  despairing  sorrow, 
that  one  feels  irresistibly  that  such  unearthly  music  could 
alone  come  frpm  the  spirit-land,  and  in  solemn  awe  they  hold 
their  very  breaths  to  listen. 


The  Robber’s  Telegraph 

“Here  are  the  requisitions  to  the  Governor  of  California  for 
the  forgers,”  said  the  superintendent  of  the  detective  bureau 
to  me,  when  those  long-delayed  and  troublesome  papers  ar¬ 
rived. 

The  requisitions  were  for  Tom  Short  and  Will  Bently,  two 
,  noted  criminals,  who,  after  committing  several  heavy  forger¬ 
ies  in  the  States,  emigrated  to  California  for  safety. 

But  Mr.  Blank,  the  sharpest  detective  on  the  force,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  and  apprehended  them  before  they  could  leave  San 
Francisco  for  the  mines. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Oakland  with  the  papers  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Blank  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Holliday,  a 
noted  banker. 

Blank’s  presence  at  Holliday’s — when  he  had  not  a  relation 
or  friend  outside  of  the  force,  as  he  told  me — caused  me  to 
conclude  something  was  up,  or  had  been  up,  so  to  speak. 

After  the  usual  delay  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
prisoners,  Blank  and  I  started  for  home. 

During  the  journey  I  asked  him  several  times  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  installed  in  Holliday’s  when,  as  I  told  Blank,  I 
thought  a  man  with  the  reputation  of  Holliday  would  consider 
it  beneath  his  notice  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  detective. 

The  only  reply  was  a  shaking  of  the  head  and  a  compress¬ 
ing  of  his  lips,  as  if  the  secret  could  not  be  forced  from 
him.  / 

Several  months  later  when  Short  and  Bently  had  been  con¬ 
victed  and  imprisoned,  and  I,  who  had  previously  been  but  a 
supplement,  had  been  admitted  to  the  regular  force,  an  old 
respected  member,  in  honor  of  his  retirement  from  active  busi¬ 
ness,  gave  a  dinner. 

During  the  evening  several  detectives  entertained  the  com¬ 
pany  with  history  from  their  eventful  lives;  and  I  suddenly 
remembering  the  event  of  my  going  to  California,  respectfully 
requested  Blank  to  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  he  should  be 
,  an  honored  guest  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Holliday,  when  others 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 

After  a  fierce  scowl  at  me  he  told  this  story: 

“The  event  I  am  about  to  speak  of  took  place  on  the  ferry- 
f  boat  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland  at  the  time  I  was  sent 
after  the  forgers. 

“After  Short  and  Bently  had  been  arrested  I  returned  to  Oak¬ 
land,  where  I  had  engaged  a  room  until  the  requisitions  should 
arrive  and  the  prisoner#  be  given  to  me. 

“On  entering  the  boat,  instead  of  going  to  a  seat,  I  re- 
1  mained  standing  to  read  one  of  the  notices  on  the  wall. 

“While  thus  occupied  the  tic,  tic,  as  if  a  telegraph  instru- 
rnc  at  v/a«  at  work,  caused  me  to  turn  and  see  where  the  noise 
i  originated. 

I  ‘  On  be  side  of  the  boat  furthest  from  the  windows  sat  a 


man,  vibrating  a  metal-headed  pencil  between  his  teeth, 
seemingly  doing  it  for  want  of  doing  something  else. 

“Having  been  a  telegraph  operator  before  joining  the  force, 
I  read  the  communication — for  such  it  happened  to  be — more 
from  habit  than  intention. 

“When  the  metal  and  ivory  telegraph  had  stopped,  the  mes¬ 
sage  read: 

‘Hen,  he  seems  to  be  sleepy.  While  I  lay  him  out  you 
grab  the  package  and  make  for  Cherry’s  den,  where  I  shall 
come  after  going  through  him.’ 

“Immediately  after  a  gentlemanly  appearing  young  fellow, 
who,  during  the  working  of  the  telegraph,  was  looking  out  of 
the  window,  commenced  rattling  it,  thereby  responding  to  the 
message  with  the  words: 

“  ‘All  O.K.  I  understand.’ 

“Looking  over  the  passengers  who  appeared  to  be  sleeping, 
I  noticed  an  old  gent,  carrying  something  wrapped  in  an 
ordinary  newspaper,  and  concluded  that  he  was  the  subject 
for  plucking. 

“There  being  an  unoccupied  seat  next  to  him,  I  crossed  over 
and  seated  myself. 

“After  a  few  minutes’  silence  I  asked  him  in  French  if  he 
spoke  it,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer  said: 

“Be  very  cautious  to-night,  as  you  are  going  to  be  attacked, 
and  perhaps  robbed,  if  not  careful.  You  can  depend  on  me.’ 

“The  boat  having  entered  the  dock,  I  left  and  stationed 
myself  at  the  gateway  out  of  sight. 

“In  a  few  minutes  the  old  gent  came  out,  closely  followed 
by  the  man  who  worked  the  metal  and  ivory  telegraph,  while 
the  gentlemanly  appearing  fellow  took  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  followed  them. 

“I  followed  the  latter. 

“Just  as  a  dark  street  was  entered,  the  young  fellow  crossed 
over,  and  as  if  this  had  beep  a  pre-arranged  signal,  the  heavy 
man  struck  at  the  old  gent. 

“But  the  latter  being’ on  his  guard,  easily  warded  off  the 
blow;  and  before  the  ruffian  could  regain  his  equilibrium,  gave 
him  a  crack  on  the  head  that  quite  belied  the  age  of  the  old 
man. 

“Having  put  the  young  fellow  on  his  back  and  handcuffed 
him,  I  went  to  the  help  of  the  old  man,  but  he  had  knocked 
his  assailant  senseless,  and  did  not  require  it. 

“When  a  policeman  came  and  the  prisoners  were  locked  up, 
I  started  for  the  hotel,  but  the  old  gentleman  requested  me  to 
accompany  him  home,  and  not  knowing  how  to  refuse  I 
did  so. 

“Objecting  to  my  idea  of  returning  to  my  hotel  alone,  and 
insisting  that  I  should  make  his  house  my  home  as  long  as  I 
stayed  in  Oakland,  I  allowed  him  to  make  me  comfortable  for 
the  night. 

“Next  morning, , before  I  got  up  for  breakfast,  my  carpet¬ 
bag  had  been  sent  for  and  a  room  prepared. 

“That  is  how  I  came  to  be  a  guest  of  Mr.  Holliday— all  on 
account  of  a  peculiar  telegraph." 

“And - ” 

“Undoubtedly  you  would  like  to  know  what  the  cause  of  all 
this  was,  eh? 

“Well,  Mr.  Holliday,  having  a  note  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  and  not  wishing  to  send  it 
over  by  the  messengers,  he  took  it  home  with  the  intention 
of  paying  it  next  day  before  returning  to  his  office  in  ’Frisco. 

“The  young  man,  in  some  manner,  must  have  found  this 
out,  and  as  much  for  revenge — he  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Holliday,  but  discharged  for  irregular  habits — as  for  gain,  had 
taken  the  heavy  man  for  a  companion  in  perpetrating  the  rob¬ 
bery. 

“Being  foiled  and  arrested,  they  pleaded  guilty,  and  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  year*.* 
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No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  Containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORAGULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oraclo  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  hook.  f 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  /ind  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  ic  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

serially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical*. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com- 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  Bv  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  bo: 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  then 
ail,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics 
Pu^Tum^^lc®»  etC’  The  most  instructive  book  published 

.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  ful 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en 
gineer ,  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  togethei 
W1“  a  ^  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No/ 57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — Ful 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  iEolian  Harp  Xvlo 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  oi 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
tor  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Koval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN™ Smtainin, 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  V 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.-Containini 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanic®]  Trick* 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


„  „  „„„  „  LETTER  writing. 

.  T0  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  coi 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter* 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  ok 
No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES— Girin 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subject* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMF.X.- 
Con taming  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderfur  mtl 
hook,  telling  yon  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart.  vour  fathw 
mother,  sister  brother  employer :  and.  In  fact,  everybody  and  anj 
body, yen  wish ito  write  to.  Every  yonng  man  and  ervtv  vouiV 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  •  * .  j 

.  .N.°-  74  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR  RECTI  Y  -  C 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  nr.r  si  Meet 
oJbo  rules  for  punctuation  and  **omposiUon,  with  specimen  letteft 
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-  THE  STAGE. 

No.  *1.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
OOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
end  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or-' 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdote  *  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

,  No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  SO.  “tlOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
^fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
|  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL* 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  **ectrijal  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT* 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
arr,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  c-roqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  O  :*OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
<®mplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
|  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  on  .  that,  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
bout.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

>.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
x>d  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
ing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
ie  drawing-room. 
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DECLAMATION. 

I  No.  27.  /JOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
Ufaleet,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

fr/h  man*  standard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

AddreaB  FKANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher.  24  Union  Square.  New  York. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fotfi* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom® 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moat 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.—cContaining  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  over  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  malq  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
1^00110 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  aud  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  Sfid  ifi- 

structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  gill  ki  \ls  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrup.^  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

PlNo!S55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con- 
taining  valuable  information  regard  ng  t’.e  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrat.  d. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

Al$oy‘62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CAl)ET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How,  to  Become  0 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

Containing  Stories  of  Boy  Firemen. 

Colored  Covers.  •  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

135  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Swift  Run;  or,  Saving  the  Mid-  139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue;  or,  Saving  the  Academy 


night  Express. 

136  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Last  Chance;  or,  Rescued  from 

Certain  Death. 

137  Dick  Daresome’s  Schooldays;  or.  The  Victory  of  the  New 

Boy. 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers;  or.  Turning  the 

Tables  on  His  Enemies. 


Girls. 

140  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Burglars;  or,  Risking  His  Life  foe 

a  Roommate. 

141  Dick  Daresome  Missing;  or,  The  Academy  Girls  to  th* 
Rescue. 

142  Dick  Daresome’s  Fight  for  Honor;  or,  Clearing  a  School 

Suspicion. 

143  Dick  Daresome’s  Quarrel;  or,  Showing  Up  a  Coward. 


“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 


Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

162  Under  a  Lucky  Star;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Million  in  167  Only  a  Factory  Boy;  or,  Winning  a  Name  for  Himself. 


Wall  Street. 

163  Jack’s  Fortune;  or,  The  Strangest  Legacy  in  the  World. 

164  Taking  Chances;  or,  Playing  for  Big  Stakes.  (A  Wall 

Street  Story). 

.165  Lost  in  the  Tropics;  or,  The  Treasure  of  Turtle  Key. 

166  Ten  Silent  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke  the  Wall 


Street  Syndicate. 


168  Fox  &  Day,  Brokers;  or,  The  Young  Money-Makers  of 

Wall  Street. 

169  A  Young  Mechanic;  or,  Rising  to  Fame  and  Fortune. 

170  Banker  Barry’s  Boy;  or,  Gathering  the  Dollars  in  Wall 

Street. 

171  In  the  Land  of  Gold;  or,  The  Young  Castaways  of  the 


Mystic  Isle. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 


99 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


412  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sag  Harbor  Sortie;  or,  Marvelous  Work 

With  Col.  Meigs. 

413  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsy  Spy;  or,  Learning  the 

Enemy’s  Secrets. 

414  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Wicked  Six;  or,  The  Plan  to 

Kidnap  Washington. 

415  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Mad  Mary”;  or,  Fighting  Among 

the  Hills. 


416  The  Liberty  Boys’  Indian  Runner;  or,  Thrashing  the 
Red  Raiders. 

417  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Canvas  Town;  or,  The  Worst  Place 
'  in  Old  New  York. 

418  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Delaware;  or,  Holding  Fort 

Mifflin. 

419  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Wyoming  Valley;  or,  Dick  Slater’s 

Narrowest  Escape. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct  Cut  rmt  nnd  fln 

m  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  bv 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  c  u  bena  them  to  you  by 


u  u 

(t  u 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  r 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . . 

WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos.. . . 

WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

“  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

“  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 


iso  mi 


Name 


Street  and  No 


Town 


State 


